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LAST WARNING 


fo the Wortd ey 


by Tris CorFIn 


DP gee A LONG, quiet corridor of 
the Senate Office Building is 
a double door. A plain, ordinary 
wooden door with the brass numer- 
als, 457, tacked on. 

Behind that door on a cool 
autumn day I saw and heard a fan- 
tastic new world taking shape— 
the world of atomic energy. The 
room was small and smoky. At the 
head of a long table covered with 
green baize sat Senator Harley 
Kilgore of West Virginia, a bald, 
benign man with a round face, a 





Humanity stands at the crossroads; 
another war may destroy,it completely 


(o™% 





pleasant, deep voice, a light, some- 
times cynical, smile. 

Senator Kilgore was presiding 
at hearings that struck out into a 
murky future. To his left sat hand- 
some Senator Warren Magnuson 
of Washington. On the other side 
was Senator James William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, whose lean 
tanned face is a background for 
bright, intelligent eyes. 

On this day, the room was dom- 
inated by gold-braid admirals. 
There was a sprinkling of civilians, 
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Coronet departs from established editorial policy in reprinting this script 
of an exclusive CBS broadcast, reproduction of which, in full or in part, 
is prohibited unless authorized by CBS. Coronet’s editors feel that Mr. 
Coffin’s intimate narrative summarizes, more simply and forcefully than 
anything else, the awesome problem that confronts the civilized world. 
Mankind must fashion a plan for enduring peace—or face extinction. 
There is no second choice. 















Military men, statesmen, scientists and politicians realize the serious 
responsibility that the release of atomic power has thrust upon them. 
But they cannot design a workable pattern for humanity’s future unless 
the plain people of America support the cause of lasting world peace and 
play an effective role in bringing it about. That is why this article con- 
veys a message of personal significance to every thoughtful man and 
woman in the United States.—Tue Epitors, 
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one of them a character with a long 
white beard. To one side sat Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, owner of one of 
the keenest minds in the world and 
the man who ran our scientific re- 
search program during the war. 
Dr. Bush sat back quietly, smoking 
his pipe. 

Rear Admiral William R. Pur- 
nell began testifying. He was intro- 
duced as the Navy’s expert on 
atomic bombs. A sandy-haired man 
with bushy eyebrows, he puffed at 
his cigarette through a black holder. 

Senator Fulbright fished in his 
pocket, brought out a clipping and 
drawled, ‘“The Associated Press 
says the Naval Affairs Committee 
knows of an effective counter- 
measure against atomic bombs— 
some way to detonate the bombs a 
distance from our shores.” 

‘The Senator paused, smiled 
eagerly at Admiral Purnell, and 
asked, “‘Do you feel there is a 
defense?”’ 

The answer came quietly and 
firmly. “I do not know of any de- 
fense. The people who made the 
bomb have thought about possible 
counter-measures and of ways to 
evade them. I can’t believe all 
bombs are detonated the same 
way.”’ The Admiral looked thought- 
ful. ‘‘I doubt if more than two or 
three atomic bombs are even made 
the same way.” 

“Do you suppose,” Senator Ful- 
bright asked, twisting around in 
his chair to face the Admiral, “‘that 
there will be any warning given of 
the attack starting the next war?” 

““No,”’ Admiral Purnell answered. 
“And we will have no time to 
develop counter-measures. That 
war might last only thirty minutes.” 

The low background murmur 
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in the room stopped. There was a 
hush, broken only by the reporters 
scribbling on their copy paper. 

Senator Fulbright asked, “Is it 
possible we might attack first?” 

“No. That is impossible under 
our Constitution.” 

The Senator spread his point. 
“Then, in event of a paralyzing 
attack, we are at a disadvantage. 
We are the most vulnerable. If 
we have any defense, it must be in 
the political field. We must have a 
strong world organization.” 

Admiral Purnell replied softly, 
**That is not in my field, sir.” 

The Senator thought aloud, 
**This seems so much more power- 
ful than ordinary weapons, our 
conventional ideas do not apply. 
We’ve always thought defenses 
could be developed for anything, 
so we wouldn’t have to worry.” 

Admiral Purnell smiled dryly 
and said, ‘““There must be an ex- 
ception to every rule...” 

Could we defend ourselves by 
digging underground like moles? 
No—not even that. Atomic bombs 
could be made to penetrate the 
deepest shelters. 

Senator Fulbright asked if the 
bomb could be kept secret. The 
Admiral replied the theory was 
wide open. Right now, no other 
nation has the industrial resources 
to make atomic bombs. 

Suddenly Admiral Purnell 
opened the door to strange possi- 
bilities. “There is one thing we lose 
sight of,” he said earnestly. “We 
started out to develop this bomb 
with nothing but figures on paper. 
As soon as we conquered one prob- 
lem, we went on to the next. We 
didn’t stop to find out if there was 
a cheaper or a faster way. We do 
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not know if the scientists left short 
cuts behind them, or a way of 
making bombs with cheaper ma- 
terials. Any nation may find these 
short cuts.” 

He was asked if he felt the atomic 
bomb would change the role of the 
Navy in future wars. 

“Frankly, I get lost just thinking 
about it. I don’t think the best 
scientists know where we will be 
fifteen years from now. It might 
wipe out the Navy, Army, or Air 
Forces. Atomic bombs might be 
launched from submarines, or 
planes, or by rockets. The atomic 
bomb is the most powerful weapon ever 
found!” 

Suddenly the air in the small 
room became very close. No one 
spoke. A few papers rustled, a 
chair creaked. The tension was so 
tight you could feel it. But no one 
spoke. ... 


NEXT DAY our little room was 
jammed. It was an Indian-summer 
day, warm and yellow, with a 
smoky haze rolling across Capitol 
Hill. A pretty Wave sat in the front 
row, a gray-haired Admiral sat 
near the back. There was one in- 
tense man in a war correspondent’s 
uniform. Visiting scientists. A tiny 
old lady who took many notes. 

A neat, handsome man with 
graying temples sat down next to 
me—Boris Krylov, the shy Russian 
news agency correspondent. Senator 
Kilgore was cheerfully chewing 
gum and whispering with his chief 
investigator, Herbert Schimmel. 

The crowd had come to see the 
principal witness, Dr. J. R. Oppen- 
heimer, research director at Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, where the 
bombs are made, and one of the 
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world’s leading authorities on atom- 
ic energy. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has a fascinat- 
ing aliveness about him. He is a 
slim, long-legged man with pene- 
trating blue eyes. When he smiles 
he has a merry, pixy quality. He 
has long slender fingers that are 
never still, a high forehead on a 
long face, big ears and close- 
cropped black hair. 

Dr. Oppenheimer began by tell- 
ing of the giant machines at Los 
Alamos: how they could be used 
for biology and medicine, as well 
as for death. They are the huge 
pyles, or chain reactors. He called 
them ‘‘a big sledge hammer to hit 
the mosquitoes of science.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer spoke in a low, 
meticulous voice. His pronuncia- 
tion was a little academic. He 
said, for example, “prRo-ject,”’ and 
“gi-ther.”? But there was a gather- 
ing, hypnotic quality in both his 
words and their sound. 

The military aspects of atomic 
energy, the scientist said gently, 
“are really rather terrifying.” He 
condemned the practice of sur- 
rounding scientists and their re- 
search with secrecy. This, he said, 
would stifle progress and dis- 
courage scientists. Back of the atom 
bomb were years of free exchange 
of scientific knowledge. 

‘All we did,”? Dr. Oppenheimer 
commented, “‘was to take a tree 
ripe with fruit and shake it hard. 
Secrecy is not possible. The nature 
of the world is not secret. Only 
policy is secret. You cannot keep 
the atom secret.” 


Krylov, the Russian reporter, 


was writing furiously in his note- 
book. 
“Can we keep the techniques of 
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atom bombs secret?” Senator Ful- 
bright asked. 

“That,” Dr. Oppenheimer re- 
plied, “‘is like asking ‘why don’t 
you stop beating your wife.’ The im- 
mediate problem, it seems to me, 
is to get confidence among the na- 
tions, not force them apart by try- 
ing to build up a great secret. 
Other countries will say, ‘Keep 
your secret! We’ll do it another 
way.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer looked around 
the room, catching the fixed, fas- 
cinated expressions. Krylov, the 
Russian, had his chin in his hand. 

The scientist went on, “The in- 
tolerable state is very close. It is 
only necessary for other nations to 
decide to pursue an independent 
course in atomic research. How 
little it would take to close the door! 
If I were a Russian scientist and 
had this pulled on me, I’d say, 
‘Boys, let’s get to it!’ I think they 
will.” 

Congresswoman Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas of California quietly 
slipped into the room and took a 
corner chair. 

Dr. Oppenheimer was asked, 
“Are there defenses against atomic 
bombs?” 

The answer was clear. “There 
are no specific counter-measures for 
atomic bombs. There never will be. 
Our bomb cannot be exploded be- 
fore it hits the target.”” Dr. Oppen- 
heimer looked around the room. 
“T will wager half my savings— 
small as they are—to anyone who 
can explode a bomb made at our 
place before it reaches its destina- 
tion. The atomic bomb is the two- 
billion-dollar straw that may break 
the camel’s back.” 

Senator Fulbright, his tanned 


face intense, again asked if there 
were any defense. 

Dr. Oppenheimer answered, “‘No 
country is ever thoroughly alerted. 
Atomic bombs will be a cheap way 
to make war. They can do so 
much with so little.” 

“I suppose,” he added reflec- 
tively, “it’s a natural human re- 
action to wish so hard for a defense 
against this thing that people begin 
to believe there is a defense. But 
this comes to a world already at 
the breaking point, so far as weap- 
ons are concerned.” 


A SHOCKED murmur ran through 
the crowded room. 

Senator Fulbright thought aloud. 
“We in government have a real 
job—to make sure the people un- 
derstand the importance of this 
new power.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer spoke again. 
“We scientists are willing to be 
circus performers—to move into 
the glare of publicity—if we can 
somehow make the people under- 
stand.” 

Again the room was quiet for a 
moment. Then Senator Fulbright 
asked, “Could our 140 million 
people be wiped out in one attack?” 

All eyes were turned on Dr. Op- 
penheimer. He answered soberly and 
quietly, “I am afraid they could.” 

People drew in their breaths. The 
gray-haired woman bit her lip. 
Krylov, the Russian, had forgotten 
to write. Like the rest of us he sat 
dazed. 

The scientist went on, ““The atom 
bomb has weakened the military 
power of the United States. Ten or 
twenty years from now atomic 
bombs will be very cheap.” 

Senator Fulbright said, “That 
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is a compelling reason why we 
must undertake some other means 
of defense. I feel the only way is 
through government opposition to 
nationalism. Governments must 
agree to some world system of 
control.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Oppenheimer. 
“There are no technical problems. 
Only political ones, and even in 
solving the political problems the 
world traditions of science will 
help.”” He smiled. “I am not en- 
vious of the tasks of the foreign 
ministers.” 

Senator Magnuson commented, 
“You know it might help if we put 
the scientists in the political field.” 

“Perhaps,” Dr. Oppenheimer 
replied. ““That might work. Scien- 
tists- have always belonged to a 
world fraternity. Many times we 





thought the war might end before 
we had a bomb. But some of us 
did not stop, because we wanted 
the world to see the atomic bomb. 
It was to us the greatest argument 
for world peace.” 

Senator Fulbright said slowly, 
**Yes, it took the shock of Hiroshima 
to wake us up.” Then he turned 
directly to the scientist and said 
earnestly, ““Dr. Oppenheimer, if all 
the people could hear you, I think 
it would give us the motive to 
really build the peace.” 

Through the windows, we could 
catch a tiny glimpse of our familiar 
world . . . legs briskly walking by 
...a-patch of sunlight... an auto- 
mobile parking at the curb. . . one 
corner of the big fountain in the 
park. But, somehow, it did not 
look the same. 





HIS YEAR let’s not make resolutions 

of self-denial and self-reform, such 

as: ““I won’t do this!’ “I will do that!” 
**I’ll bring my appetites to heel!”’ 
“Watch me turn on the will power!” 
All of our personal histories tell us that 
such resolutions usually don’t last long. 
Rather, let’s experiment at foregoing 
all formal resolutions and tune up our 
instincts for being better people, living 
better lives. Let’s forget about directly 
reshaping ourselves and point toward a 
program of doing things for others. 
Let’s put ourselves in the second place, 
and start asking questions like, ““Who’s 
in trouble?” “To whom do I owe a 
letter?” “What sick person would ap- 
preciate a visit from me?” “How long 
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since I’ve telephoned my friend?” In 
other words, to whom can I be of service? 
Call it a question, an attitude, an in- 
stinct—not a resolution! 

This time dispense with the rigors 
and distress of ordinary New Year's 
resolutions, and save yourself the effort 
involved in trying to keep them. But 
point yourself to a daily program of 
little acts of kindness and service to 
other people—a pleasant and interest- 
ing alternative! 

While looking for ways to serve and 
help others at every opportunity, you'll 
find most of your own faults automati- 
cally corrected without invoking any 
harrowing resolutions. 

—James T. MANGAN 
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Truman & 


The President and his press secretary have carried 
a fifty-year friendship from Missouri to Washington 





Ross 


America’s No.iI Team 


by Scotr Hart 


IFTY YEARS AGO Charles Griffith 

Ross sat at a school desk near 
Harry Truman in Independence, 
Missouri. Today their offices are 
two doors apart. Their lives were 
closely linked in youth, and they 
know each other as well as two 
men possibly could. But Charlie 
Ross, in reply to a question he is 
often asked, says almost reprov- 
ingly: “I call him Mr. President, 
and he calls me Charlie.” 

Charlie’s office has a thick red 
carpet, a black fireplace, and pea- 
green walls on which hang pho- 
tographs of his two sons, John 
Bruce and Walter Williams Ross. 
He wouldn’t name either of them 
after himself because he was al- 
ways being mistaken for a famous 
kidnaping victim of the same name 
and he didn’t want his boys both- 
ered that way. 

A large photograph of his pre- 
decessor, Steve Early, and two 
pictures of Harry Truman also 


‘adorn his office. His-windows look 


out on a broad lawn where the 
grass seems cool under the tree 
shadows. Quiet and serene, it is 
an appropriate setting for Ross. 
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His eyes are blue and soft, but 
not resigned. He is gaunt and 
stoops a little. His chin and rocky 
upper face are hard, the nose 
prominent. Most of his character 
is in his chin, though some of it 
is in his eyes, too. He can be tough 
if necessary, but he can also be 
gentle. His eyes show all that. 

He can wear a seersucker suit 
to work and dangle a long leg over 
the arm of a chair without losing 
a speck of dignity. In such in- 
formality he somehow suggests the 
images of Lincoln. But where 
Lincoln, relaxed, brooded, and 
came up with a burst of poetry, 
Charlie Ross broods and comes up 
wielding a stick of dynamite. 

This he did in 1931 with an 
article, The Country’s Plight—What 
Can Be Done About It? which ana- 
lyzed Herbert Hoover’s adminis- 
tration. It won him a Pulitzer Prize. 

In 1945 Charlie Ross was an 
important member of the staff of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and an 
important figure in the newspaper 
world. He had no desire to go to 
the White House. Such a move 
represented a cut in salary from 
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35 thousand dollars to 10 thousand 
dollars a year and his retirement 
from work which he loved. 

But President Truman had asked 
him to become his press secretary. 
Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the Post- 
Dispatch, was reluctant to let Ross 
go, until the President phoned him 
with a request that was a com- 
mand. The “‘weatherbird”’ on the 
front page of the Post-Dispatch later 
reported: ‘‘Truman Kidnaped 
Charlie Ross.” 

But before taking up his new 
duties, Charlie wanted to cover 
the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco. Truman assented 
and Ross went West. 

On the correspondents’ special 
train Ross was deluged with con- 
gratulations of fellow correspon- 
dents. This was disconcerting, for 
there had been no intention of 
announcing his appointment as 
press secretary until after adjourn- 
ment of the conference. 

Charlie wondered who had talked 
prematurely. The answer was fairly 
simple. 

When Harry Truman was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President in Chi- 
cago, Miss Matilda Brown, who 
taught him and Charlie at the 
Independence (Mo.) High School, 
promptly wrote to congratulate 
him. Her congratulations were 
touched with reminiscence. Presi- 





Scott Hart is a Virginian whose formal edu- 
cation ended before he reached high school, 
because of an inability to learn arithmetic. 
Even today, he says, he is unable to do 
simple subtraction and division. In spite of 
this handicap, he worked for more than 
twenty years on newspapers and magazines, 
much of the time in the nation’s Capital. As 
a result, he knows the Washington scene 
probably as well as anyone writing today. 
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dent Truman showed her letter to 
Charlie Ross, and promised that 
he would phone her sometime. 
Charlie held him to that promise 
the night he agreed to become 
Truman’s press secretary. 

“Why not call her up now and 
we'll both talk to her?” suggested 
the President. 

Back in Independence, Miss 
Tillie, busy in her kitchen, went 
to answer the phone. 

“Miss Tillie, I’ve just appointed 
Charlie Ross my personal press 
secretary,” the President told her. 
“I wanted you to be the first to 
know about it. We’re here together 
now, talking over old times.”’ 

Then Charlie came to the phone 
in Washington. Miss Tillie cried, 
“Bless your heart! I’m glad you 
boys are going to work together 
again. Now you help Harry all 
you can, Charlie.” 

That’s how the news leaked out. 
Miss Tillie Brown, the first to hear 
it, was the first to tell it, proudly. 
The next day it was officially 
announced. 


Miss TrLuie knew the deep roots 
from which both men had grown. 
She remembered how everybody in 
Independence had always looked 
on Charlie Ross as just a naturally 
smart boy. Harry, now, was bright 
but he had to dig. There was that 
difference. 

Together Harry and Charlie 
whittled the model of a _ bridge 
described in Caesar’s Commentaries. 
Together they worked on voters 
to support a bond issue for a new 
high school. When the school was 
opened they moved in with the 


‘ first senior class. 


Upon graduation, Harry Tru- 
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man went to work. Ross entered the 
University of Missouri at sixteen, 
worked on The Columbia Herald 
to help pay his way, joined a fra- 
ternity, avoided athletics, won a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. When he re- 
ceived his degree in 1905 he went 
to work as a newspaperman; in 
1908 he joined the faculty of his 
university’s School of Journalism. 

He is remembered there for his 
intense application to the job and 
his reputation for being an austere 
perfectionist. From his application 
came a good textbook, The Writing 
of News, which is still in use. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch spot- 
ted Ross and made him chief of 
its Washington bureau. In that ca- 
pacity, as in everything else he 
did, he was exacting. But when he 
discussed a story, his associates lis- 
tened with genuine interest, be- 
cause Ross knew a story when he 
saw one, knew it from every angle. 
They remember him there now as 
a man who took infinite pains with 
details, with accuracy, with think- 
ing things down to the marrow, and 
with presenting the news in a per- 
fectionist’s grammar. 

But Ross has his light moods, too. 
In convivial moments he likes to 
make transatlantic telephone calls. 
During the Democratic convention 
in Chicago, in 1944, he tried with- 
out success to reach friends in 


‘England and Sweden. Then, though 


the hour was late, he placed a call 
for a well-known Republican in 
Missouri. Unable to reach him at 
the Capitol, Ross pursued him by 
phone all across the state, leaving 
urgent requests for him everywhere. 
The Republican, perhaps, is still 
wondering. 

What Charlie Ross can do for 


President Truman is plain. He 
possesses one of the capital’s shrewd- 
est political minds and the ad- 
vantage of being able to gauge and 
predict reactions accurately.- He 
can give Truman his vast knowl- 
edge of many men. At his almost 
daily press conferences he can cush- 
ion many shocks for his chief. 

And he will give Truman a 
friendship rooted in the very 
springs of childhood, for he ties to 
Truman in the unforgettable mem- 
ories of home. 

Ross gets to his office at 8:30 in 
the morning, sees the President an 
hour later, and settles down to a 
full day’s work. In the course of 
the day he acts as a seawall against 
a wave of callers which would 
otherwise crash upon the President 
himself. But most important of all 
his functions is that of meeting 
the correspondents. For Charlie 
Ross, more than anyone besides 
the President himself, speaks for 
the nation to the world. 

The job of*White House press 
secretary evolved from Theodore 
Roosevelt’s notion that the press 
could be of great use to a Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt used the press to 
prepare the public for his actions. 
He had no press secretary, as such, 
and so developed his own method 
of dealing with correspondents. If 
one of them wrote something that 
wasn’t true, Roosevelt made him a 
member of the Ananias Club. 

But America remained asleep 
for years to the total idea of press 
relations in its highest places. 
President Taft managed without 
a press secretary, but one of his 
secretaries had good sense about 
news and helped him. Woodrow 
Wilson often successfully used Jo- 
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seph P. Tumulty, a secretary, as 
his voice. Apparently neither Hard- 
ing nor Coolidge thought it nec- 
essary to have a press secretary. 
The latter, however, practiced the 
slight deception of giving out news 
with the provision that it be cred- 
ited to a “*White House spokesman.” 

It was Herbert Hoover who 
conceived the position that Ross 
now holds, though it was then 
called ‘‘Secretary to the President.” 
The first press secretary was George 
Eggerson, who was succeeded, still 
under Hoover, by Theodore Joslyn. 
Both were newspapermen; no one 
else can fill the job. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
entered the White House, he 
reached out for a man who was 
hair-triggered like a city editor 
during a ten-alarm fire. He chose 
Steve Early. Early knew what the 
correspondents wanted. 

He wanted news to go out from 
the White House. A picture maga- 
zine once decided to show how a 
President lives, and* asked for a 
picture of the bedroom. This was 
getting a little intimate with the 
place, but not for Steve Early. 

**‘Well, where’s your photog- 
rapher?” he asked. ““Why don’t 
you get him over here so I can get 
him up.to the bedroom?” 

Charlie Ross operates differently. 
Early suggested a man perpetually 
poised to cover an exciting story; 
Ross suggests a scholar, a delibera- 





tive mind which delights in pains- 
taking research. Most of his news- 
paper work has been on the upper, 
quieter levels. He has been for 
years removed from the scuffle of 
the business. He will get the cor- 
respondents what they want be- 
cause he believes, like Early, in a 
full flow of news. But he will never 
do it dramatically. 

Ross is completely sold on Tru- 
man as President. “He has been 
called an average American, but 
he is better than average,” Ross 
wrote in the Post-Dispatch in April. 
“He is no nonentity and no Hard- 
ing. He may not have the makings 
of a great President but he cer- 
tainly has the makings of a good 
President.” 

The White House job has so far 
done nothing worse to Charlie Ross 
than to put a slightly tired look in 
his eyes. Having been a newspaper- 
man for two score years, he is 
beyond surprise. When the day’s 
work is done he goes home and 
putters in a garden; he has strong 
suburban tendencies. 

He lives in the green hush of 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, where he 
and Mrs. Ross have been alone 
since both of their sons went into 
the service. Their older son, John, 
named his own son, now a year 
old, Charles G. Ross II. Nothing, 
say other members of the family, 
has brought a warmer smile to 
Charlie Ross’ face in years. 


It Comes with Time 


PAIR OF newlyweds had just gotten off the train. “John, dear,” said the 
bride, “‘let’s try to make the people think we’ ve been married along time.” 


“All right, honey,” was his answer, “you carry the suitcase!’’ —Review 
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Millions of Americans 
are depending on pre- 
fabrication to solve our 


critical housing problem 


Is There a 
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NEW HOME soe ssscr ricoere 2 


by Putt KELLY 


F YOU’RE one of the thirteen mil- 
I lion Americans planning to buy 
or build homes of their own, you 
will be wise to keep an eye on pre- 
fabrication. 

The industry which produced 
one-fourth of all new housing dur- 
ing the war has some mighty pleas- 
ant surprises in store for you. It is 
prepared to deliver the house you 
want, large or small, at a price you 
can afford to pay. 

For example, there’s the movable 
“accordion house” which Wingfoot 
Homes, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, will offer for sale in the near 
future. 

These homes are not mere draw- 
ing board dreams; scores of war 
workers at the Goodyear plant in 
Litchfield Park, Arizona, have al- 
ready been successfully housed in 
them. It’s hard to believe, but this 
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Model-T house weighs only two 
tons, is equipped with essential 
built-in furniture for a family of 
four, and is priced around two 
thousand dollars! 

Much of the living room and din- 
ing room furniture is built in. The 
kitchen arrives with a sink, range 
and refrigerator ready to be con- 
nected so the housewife can go right 
to work preparing dinner—provid- 
ed there’s food in the house. 

Anyone who has acquired fallen 
arches trying to find a place to live 
doesn’t need to be reminded of the 
drastic housing shortage in the 
United States. President Truman, 
in a message to Congress, cited 
the estimates of experts that we 
must ‘build a million to a million 
and a half new homes a year for 
the next ten years if our people are 
to be properly housed. A large 
percentage of those ten to fifteen 
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million homes will be prefabricated. 

Too much emphasis has been 
given to the speed with which 
these homes can be erected. That 
is only one of their advantages. Far 
more important is the fact that 
they can be built at prices within 
the reach of most wage earners, for 
whom antiquated building meth- 
ods failed to produce homes that 
they could afford to buy. Prefabri- 
cation should solve their problem. 


Contrary to popular belief, pre- 
fabrication is not a new idea. Some 
companies have been in the field 
for more than fifty years. Inventors 
Thomas Edison and Simon Lake 
experimented with prefabrication. 

Up to the outbreak of World War 
II, however, the industry was still 
largely experimenting. One firm is 
reported to have spent more than 
900 thousand dollars in research 
on wall structures alone. 

The government’s urgent need 
for houses, barracks, and other 
buildings gave the struggling in- 
dustry its first chance to show what 
it could do, and the industry came 
through with an outstanding job. 
At Newport News, Va., 5,200 de- 
mountable buildings were rushed 
to house shipyard workers. One 
erection crew put up a prefabri- 
cated house in 35 minutes. It was 
this type of performance that made 
prefabrication the ace-in-the-hole 
of the war housing program. 

Prefabrication made other gains, 
too, as a result of the war. The fact 
that such huge and _ intricate 
mechanisms as B-29 Bombers and 
Liberty ships were prefabricated 
resulted in new respect for the 
technique. Then, too, material 
shortages were responsible for many 
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useful substitutes. New glues, in- 
sulating materials, plastics, woods, 
and the extensive development of 
the aluminum and magnesium in- 
dustries offered prefabricators scores 
of new design possibilities. 

Nevertheless, prefabrication has 
still to win the fight for public ac- 
ceptance, to overcome the mis- 
taken belief that the houses are 
inferior in construction. In this 
respect, the same war housing 
program which helped the industry 
may also have injured it. 

Many who saw or lived in those 
temporary box-like structures in 
and around manufacturing centers 
consider them typical of the in- 
dustry’s output. This is untrue, of 
course, for if you examined the pre- 
fabricated homes built before the 
war you’d have a hard time telling 
some of them from the convention- 
al houses nearby. In the attention 
given to design and research in new 
materials, some new prefabricated 
houses will be superior to ordinary 
homes. 

Another idea that you’d better 
get rid of in a hurry is the common 
one that all prefabricated homes 
look alike. Most of the large com- 
panies will have a wide variety of 
house designs from which to choose. 

For example, Anchorage Homes, 
Inc., plans to offer 39 different 
models of Cape Cod Colonial 
homes. They will range from a 
unit containing one bedroom and 
bath, living room, dining alcove 
and kitchen, priced at about 3,600 
dollars, to a two-story house with 
four bedrooms, two baths, a thirty- 
foot living room, dining room, base- 
ment, porch and garage, for about 
7,600 dollars. 

Another large maker of factory- 
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built homes, the Homasote Com- 
pany, emphasizes the fact that its 
products are “engineered” and 
“precision-built.” This company 
produces homes ranging in price 
from 1,800 dollars to 40,000 dol- 
lars. Designs may be drawn up by 
an architect to suit your own taste 
or they can be chosen from a num- 
ber of stock models. Large sheets of 
Homasote board, a weather-proof, 
crack-proof material, are used in 
their construction. Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd used Homasote for 
shelters on his first expedition to 
Little America. On his return trip, 
six years later, he found the build- 
ings as good as new. 

Gunnison Homes, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel, was 
rolling out homes at the rate of one 
every 25 minutes during the war. 
In its new million dollar plant, 
now under construction, it hopes 
eventually to produce one every 
15 minutes. 

Gunnison homes, expected to be 
on the market in February, will 
come in eight sizes, with porches 
optional, and will have arcades, 
garages, and a wide variety of 
architectural treatment. Distribu- 
tion will be through dealers who 
will sell, erect, and service the 
homes, which will retail at 3,500 
dollars to 8,000 dollars, with month- 
ly payments ranging from thirty 
dollars to sixty dollars. 

These prices are for homes com- 
pletely erected on the owner’s lot, 
and include basements, heating 
units, lighting, plumbing, kitchen 
cabinets, sidewalks, and flowers in 
the window boxes! 

Green’s Ready Built Homes, an 
Illinois firm, will have an amazing 
new “solar house” for quantity 
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production. This home—58 feet 
long, low and flat-roofed—is de- 
signed to face South. Heavy glass 
panels of double thickness, her- 
metically sealed, run along the en- 
tire front of the house and along 
the main living areas. Architects 
say that the sun’s rays, low and 
slanting from the South in the win- 
ter, can cut fuel bills thirty per cent 
if there is enough glass to admit 
them. 

In the hot summer months, when 
the sun is high overhead in the 
South, overhanging eaves cut down 
any vagrant rays, and the flat roof 
is designed to carry an inch of cool- 
ing water. These homes will prob- 
ably sell for six thousand to eight 
thousand dollars. 

Still another type of prefabri- 
cated home is offered by West 
Coast builder Hal Hayes. Hayes 
has perfected a concrete material, 
Plastic Air, which he says is fire- 
proof, earthquake-proof and water- 
proof. This amazing concrete can 
be cut with a carpenter’s saw, and 
may be produced in many colors. 

Thanks to its light weight, the 
Hayes home can be speedily as- 
sembled; one three room home was 
erected on a landscaped plot in 34 
minutes. The house has seven 
hundred square feet of spacedivided 
into a living room, two bedrooms, 
kitchen and bath. A gas furnace, 
built-in plumbing fixtures, and win- 
dow blinds are included in the sale 
price. And here’s a_ delightful 
feature: The house is expected to 
sell for about two thousand dollars. 


ASIDE FROM the problem of pub- 
lic acceptance, established fabri- 
cators face strong competition from 
large builders. During the war 
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these builders learned that by put- 
ting up several hundred houses on 
one site they could cut costs greatly. 
They organized work crews of spe- 
cialists who went from house to 
house, performing one task expertly 
and efficiently. It was the assembly 
line technique adapted to building 
and saved the builder the invest- 
ment in plant and machinery which 
adds to the prefabricated manufac- 
turer’s costs. 

This is the type of operation 
Henry Kaiser apparently had in 
mind in entering the housing field. 
Kaiser plans to build entire com- 
munities of houses priced within 
range of the lowest income brackets, 
which in the past have not been 
able to finance home ownership. 

Kaiser’s houses will be only 
partly prefabricated; much of the 
work will be done on the site. He 
has already acquired land for build- 
ing ten thousand homes on the 
West Coast. 

Not all prefabricated companies 
sell directly to the home owner. 
One of the larger companies, 
American Houses, Inc., works 
through contractors and real es- 
tate men. American has no stan- 
dard or stock models, but will 








build any type of home you want. 

Other nations are counting heavy: 
ily on American mass-production 
prefabricated. techniques. Russia 
wants to buy from us eighteen 
complete prefabricating _ plants. 
Great Britain, needing four million 
new homes, is counting on prefab 
for 500 thousand of them. Five 
large British aircraft companies 
have already been turned into pre- 
fabricating plants. France, Italy, 
Greece, China, and other war-torn 
countries have sent missions to the 
United States to purchase or to 
study techniques. 

Although the end of the war has 
eased manpower problems, short- 
ages of essential building materials 
like lumber, bricks and hardware 
may limit home construction in 
1946 to 400 thousand units. 

As millions of discharged service- 
men and their families begin to 
look for homes, the current housing 
crisis will be intensified. Today 
prefabrication for the first time 
has a ready-made private market. 
If the industry reaches the expec- 
tations of its leaders, the dream of 
adequate housing for all Ameri- 
cans, at prices they can afford to 
pay, may be fulfilled. 


Applied Psychology 


mee THE WAR a colored boy who was rescued by a destroyer was sitting 
on deck when he was discovered by a friend. “Why, hello, Joe, 


what you doing here?” Said Joe, “I’se survivin.’ ” 


—DonALD BRYANT 


= BEFORE the start of the feature pictures, this message is flashed on 
the screen of a small-town theater in Michigan: ‘“‘Since we wish to 
spare elderly ladies the inconvenience of removing their hats, the manage- 
ment therefore cordially invites such ladies to retain them during the 
performance.” (It works!) 





—PerTe SIMER 
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by R. HENRY MaIneR 


rR. Cunt lived with us about 
twenty years. He made his 
first appearance when Mother went 
to the front door to answer a pull 
at the bell. On the veranda stood 
a short, thin man, rather shabbily 
dressed, about thirty years old. He 
lifted his cap apologetically and 
bowed. Mother noticed his hair 
was a bit weedy on top and there 
was an honest look about his face. 
He smiled a friendly smile. 

“I'd like to rent a room if you 
have one to spare.” 

“Sorry; we're all filled up,” 
Mother answered. 

He didn’t seem to want to take 
her word for it. ““Maybe you could 
find some corner, say in your garret. 
I’ve been around and I can’t get 
in anywhere.” 

*“We’ve only two rooms to let,” 
said Mother. “Both are occupied 
just now. I’ve a couple in one and 
a single lady in the other.” 

He looked very disappointed. 
“Would you mind if I looked for 
myself? I don’t want much; just a 
bed and a spot for my trunk.” 

Mother was against letting 
Strangers into the house, but for 
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A heart-warming story of a little man whose 
kindness and generosity wiped his slate clean 





some reason she could never ex- 
plain afterwards, she nodded yes. 
He came in and she led him up- 
stairs. He kept making compli- 
mentary comments about the house. 
It was so nice and clean and cozy, 
just the kind of place-he would like 
to live in. . 

He saw for himself there wasn’t 
any place for him. Then he saw 
the attic stairs. Our attic had a 
floor laid but it was low at the 
eaves and had only standing room 
for a short man in the center. He 
trotted up the stairs. “Oh, I’d like 
it up here. I’d pay you three 
dollars a week for it with a cot and 
a washstand.” 

“It’s infernally hot in the sum- 
mer and cold in winter,’’ Mother 
objected. 

“That doesn’t scare me off,” he 
replied. 

Mother still hesitated. “I give 
meals as well.” 

“Then Ill pay seven dollars in- 
cluding meals. I don’t eat much.” 

They talked.a while longer and 
finally Mother said she’d put in a 
cot and washstand and let him 
have the attic. At that time Dad 
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was out of a job and the seven 
dollars sounded awfully good to 
her. Next morning a dray brought 
his trunk around and he moved in. 

That was early in August. About 
the end of September, Miss Rogers, 
who roomed on the second floor, 
lost her position teaching school 
and decided -to go back to her 
father’s farm to live. Mother said 
Mr. Clint was so little bother and 
so friendly she was glad to tell him 
he could move downstairs. He was 
very appreciative and raised his 
money for board and room to 
eight dollars. He declared the room 
was so big and airy it was worth 
that. Maybe he hadn’t learned 
Miss Rogers had been paying only 
six dollars. 


WE ALL Gor to like Mr. Clint. 
He was a cheery talker at his meals 
and spent his evenings in his room 
unless we invited him into the 
parlor. And he was a great reader 
—borrowed books from the Me- 
chanics Institute and bought a 
recent one almost every week. He 
was a printer and worked for the 
Times Press owned by Mr. Gregory. 
Mr. Gregory told Dad he con- 
sidered Mr. Clint the best printer 
he’d ever employed. 

Dad or Mother often asked Mr. 
Clint to come downstairs of an 
evening, especially in the winter 
when there was a fire going. He and 
Dad would sit and smoke by the 
hour and Dad said he could easily 
see Mr. Clint was educated and had 
traveled a lot. And he could tell 
fascinating yarns and quote history 
and discuss politics. I was a young- 
ster and hated to be sent to bed 
after they got going. 

At Christmas he started reading 
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Dickens’ Christmas Carol aloud to the 
family and we all liked it so much 
we had him start David Copperfield 
after he’d finished the Carol. We 
kept him at Dickens every chance 
we had until spring. It was a grand 
care-lifter, Mother said, because 
she was so worried over Dad’s 
being out of work. 

Some slick book agent sold Mr. 
Clint a set of Mystery and Detective 
stories. | remember about a quarter 
of them were by Emile Gaboriau 
and another quarter were Sherlock 
Holmes stories by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. He let me borrow one after 
another, and for a good many 
weeks Mother found it hard to get 
me out of the house after school. 
Dad also got the reading bug and 
it helped him pass the time. I 
didn’t know then he was suffering 
from some illness which would lay 
him up until he died. 

We had some wonderful sessions 
over those stories, Mr. Clint, Dad, 
and I. It was our regular game to 
pick out the villain before getting 
to the last page. Mr. Clint was 
pretty smart at it. He’d lived in the 
city and knew a fellow intimately 
who was a detective. Mr. Clint 
said he’d often been tempted to 
try his hand at writing but after 
setting type all day he couldn’t get 
down to it in the evenings. 

However, he did write poetry, 
and when we had company Mother 
would ask him down to read his 
verses. Mr. Gregory began to pub- 
lish them in the Times and later 
had Mr. Clint contribute short 
stories with a moral, and religious 
articles to the Sunday page. 

That Sunday page wasn’t the 
dry stuff you often read in country 
weeklies. And that reminds me of 
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the winter Mr. Clint joined the 
Brethren, who used a house on the 
street back of our place for meet- 
ings. Mr. Clint said it filled a great 
want in his life and soon he became 
one of the leaders. Unless something 
important kept him away, such as 
having to work overtime, he went to 
services Tuesday and Friday eve- 
nings and twice on Sunday. 
Occasionally I went to hear him 
preach and it was a caution how 
he could stir up the sinners to re- 
pentance. His Bible was always 
handy and at our place he and 
Dad would argue religion. In the 
end he converted both Mother and 
Dad and they joined the group. 


By THAT TIME I had started to 
work. I was a mighty proud lad 
when I handed Mother my first 
pay check. Dad was still sick and 
getting weaker, but with what I 
earned and the boarders’ money 
we were getting along nicely. We 
sold some of our old furniture, 
which was about worn out,. and 
bought some new things. Quite a 
lot of our pictures and knickknacks 
were out of date but Mother didn’t 
want to part with them. She stored 
them in the attic. Mr. Clint’s old 
trunk was still up there and soon it 
was hidden under all kinds of 
things. He said he didn’t care, as 
it held only old keepsakes he’d 
never bother to take out. 

Shortly after Christmas Dad took 
a chill and died. It was a tough 
break for all of us. You see, I had 
three sisters, all younger than my- 
self, and they were getting big and 
needed better clothes and school- 
ing. Besides, Dad’s doctor bills and 
funeral cost a heap of money. Mr. 
Clint felt as bad as any of us and 
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insisted on mother’s letting him 
pay the undertaker; that was a 
real help at the time. 

Mr. Clint was always very gen- 
erous. Every Christmas he sent 
baskets of food and toys to poor 
people and he was continually 
giving money to others—not much 
to each, but enough to tide them 
over if they were stuck. All he could 
afford, in any event. He claimed he 
had no relations to consider. That 
must have been true, because he 
never received any letters from out- 
side our town. 

I don’t believe there was another 
man in town more respected. Plenty 
of people said they actually loved 
him for his good deeds. Mother de- 
clared it was the greatest blessing 
of her life the day she let him come 
to board with us. 

Then I got married, and so did 
one of our girls. We all called Mr. 
Clint “Uncle,” and he gave each 
of us a check and a gift when we 
set up housekeeping. I had started 
in business with a grocery store and 
was doing fine. I didn’t tell Mother 
until some time afterwards that it 
was the thousand dollars Mr. Clint 
loaned me that set me up in the 
business. Mr. Clint asked me to say 
nothing about it. 

I noticed Mr. Clint was looking 
rather peaked. Mr. Gregory was 
worried about him and wanted him 
to take a holiday, but he refused. 
He said his work was so easy it was 
like-a perpetual holiday. Mother 
didn’t think so and told the doctor 
her opinion. The doctor said Mr. 
Clint was just not the robust kind, 
and besides he was getting older. 
Naturally he wasn’t as rugged as 
he used to be. 

One morning Mother sent for 
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me. I knew it was urgent, so I[ 
rushed over to the old home. The 
doctor was there. Mr. Clint was in 
bed and very low. We did all we 
could for him but he died that night. 

When his funeral was over we 
discovered he’d left everything he 
possessed to Mother except his 
books, which were to be mine. 
And there were dozens of them. 
He had more than two thousand 
dollars in the bank. Mother gave 
five hundred dollars of it to the 
Brethren Church, because Mr. 
Clint had once told her that if any- 
thing happened to him and he left 
anything, he’d like a share of it to 
go to the church. 

It must have been a month later, 
when Mother was overhauling the 
attic, that she came across Mr. 
Clint’s old trunk. It was locked. 
She didn’t know what to do with it. 
She asked my advice and I said 
we should have it opened to see if 
there was anything useful in it that 
might be given away. I said we 
should have Mr. Connors, the head 
town constable, there as a witness 
when the trunk was opened so there 
wouldn’t be any talk about our 
doing something in secret. Mr. 
Connors came and it didn’t take 
him five minutes to pry up the lid. 

I remember how we all looked 
when we got a peek at the contents. 
Mother was there and my married 
sister and her husband, and of 
course the constable and I. All of us 





simply gasped and stood gaping 
stupidly at each other. We were 
seeing gold watches, diamond rings 
—Jjewelry of all kinds. Mr. Connors 
said this was a case for court in- 
vestigation. He had the trunk taken 
over to the courthouse and Judge 
Eldridge communicated with the 
police department in the city. 

It wasn’t long before all the 
ascertainable facts had been con- 
nected into about half of a story. 
Judge Eldridge came over to our 
house to tell Mother. He said that 
twenty years before, a high-class 
jewelry store in the city had been 
robbed. It was a daring crime and 
the thief or thieves had gotten 
clean away. The detectives said 
whoever did it must have been 
experienced. They hunted the crim- 
inals for months but never un- 
earthed the slightest clue. Finally 
the case was dropped. 

We’ve never found out whether 
Mr. Clint was really the right name 
of our boarder, nor did we ever find 
anyone who knew him before he 
came to our place. It certainly was 
a much more profound mystery 
than any in the set of mystery 
books Mr. Clint bought. 

Mother won’t listen to a word 
against his character. She says that 
if whoever he was or whatever he 
did before we knew him wasn’t 
right, he more than made up for it 
during the twenty years he lived 
in our house. 


No Horns Allowed 


A DEAF WOMAN with an ear trumpet entered a church. Soon after she had 
£-\ seated herself, an usher tiptoed over and whispered, “One toot from 


that, and out you go.” 
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—Gee Eye Pilot 
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Remarkable, new fabrics will put more dollars in the pocket of the American farmer 


Youll Be Wearing Chicken Feathers Soon 


by Ropert N. Farr 


HINK OF walking up to a woman 
es the street and saying, ‘‘Par- 
don me, madam, but your feathers 
are showing!’’ 

You might be correct in doing it 
though, for among the startling 
achievements of American scien- 
tists in recent years, the new fabrics 
made from chicken feathers, pea- 
nuts, skim milk and seaweed are 
among the most remarkable. 

Of course, you won’t be told you 
are buying a suit of chicken 
feathers; manufacturers will hide 
the identity of the material behind 
catchy trade names. 

Not only will these new fabrics 
look better and be more comfort- 
able than many present-day fab- 
rics, but their production is going 
to put more dollars into the farm- 
er’s pocket. 

Today, more than a hundred 
million pounds of chicken feathers 
go to waste annually. Once chicken 
feather cloth is in_ production, 
farmers in some sections may ex- 
pect to receive a good price for 
cleaned and preserved feathers, ac- 
cording to men in the Department 
of Agriculture who should know. 

No one thought of using chicken 
feathers for cloth until a simple and 
cheap way of preserving them was 
developed by John I. Hardy of the 
Department of Agriculture. This 
discovery has opened up a whole 
new industry. 

Wet-picked chicken and turkey 
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feathers normally decompose too 
rapidly to permit their collection 
and processing. With the Hardy 
method of preservation, using com- 
mon salt and hydrochloric acid, 
feathers can be kept in excellent 
condition for at least a month. 
The first step in manufacturing 
feather fabric is to separate the fine 
elements of the feathers from the 
quills with a machine especially de- 
signed for this purpose. The quills 
are discarded and the fine ele- 
ments, called barbs, are mixed 
with other fibers spun into yarn by 
a special process. The rest of the 
operation is a conventional textile 
method of drafting and spinning. 
Thread is formed by drawing out 
and twisting the feathers, in the 
same way that thread is made from 
short wool fibers. The finished 
thread is lightweight and has a 
woolly or furry appearance. It is 
now ready to be woven into fabric, 
probably for use in soft sweaters, 
fluffy white mittens, scarfs and belts. 
Full 100 per cent chicken feather 
cloth is not durable enough for 
some purposes. But scientists have 
found that by making a fifty-fifty 
combination of chicken feathers 
and wool they can produce a fab- 
ric that will wear better and is 
warmer than wool. Decorative 
effects are achieved by mixing 
feathers with rayon, wool, cotton, 
nylon, fortisan and other fibers. 
Even the quills of chicken feath- 
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ers can be made into cloth by dis- 
persing the protein in them. The 
synthetic fiber is called chicken 
feather keratin. The finished syn- 
thetic is like silk, but it is so elastic 
that it can be stretched to thirty 
per cent its original length. 

Skim milk, too, is in the fashion 
picture. In 1935, commercial pro- 
duction of skim milk fiber was start- 
ed in Italy, but the process was not 
available to producers in the United 
States except upon payment of large 
royalties. 

An American method of making 
fiber from milk, developed by two 
Department of Agriculture scien- 
tists, E. C. Whittier and S. P. 
Gould, has been patented by the 
government for the free use of the 
people of the United States. The 
American-made fiber is even better 
than the Italian product because it 
is less brittle and has greater tex- 
tile strength. 

About ten million pounds of skim 
milk fiber are now being produced 
each year in the United States. 
Since skim milk is also used in the 
manufacture of milk powder and 
cottage cheese, the increased com- 
petition for it promises to raise its 
market value and increase the dairy 
farmer’s income. 

One hundred per cent skim milk 
fiber looks and feels much like wool. 
It can be made into cloth for dra- 
peries, dresses, or even dish cloths. 


A BAG OF peanuts can become a 
dress or a suit, too, if you know the 
trick recently discovered by scien- 
tists in Great Britain and the 
United States. They have used pea- 
nut protein to produce a synthetic 
textile fiber, similar to wool, which 
can be mixed with other fibers to 
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make fabrics. This process is still in 
the experimental stage. 

In Scotland and in California, 
scientists are working on startling 
new uses for salty crops of sea- 
weeds. Already great masses of sea- 
weed stalks are being mowed from 
the ocean bottom for their yield of 
salts, emulsifying agents, and algin. 
Between Point Conception and 
Point Lomo, California, there is 
an estimated 400 thousand tons of 
usable seaweed harvested annually. 

British scientists already have 
produced from seaweed a cloth 
which has the appearance of nylon. 

Another new development is 
elastic cloth made without rubber. 
The trick is to curl rayon thread 
into a spiral—like a spring—before 
the cloth is woven. Electron heating 
gives a uniform and permanent set 
to the spiral thread. The fabric 
does not lose its elastic properties 
by washing or ironing. You’l] see it 
in bathing suits next season, in 
dresses before then. 

The interliner material in auto- 
mobile safety glass, vinyl butyral, 
makes an excellent waterproofing 
material that will extend the life of 
fabrics, according to scientists of 
the Monsanto Chemical Company. 
An invisible coat of this plastic on 
your best damask linen table cloth 
will enable you to wipe off a blob of 
spilled gravy with a damp rag. 
White gloves treated with the 
plastic may be washed, yet the 
plastic does not alter appreciably 
theappearance or feel of the cloth. 

Trousers that will never lose 
their crease, wrinkleless woolens, 
and runless stockings will also be on 
the market soon. What further won- 
ders can we ask of our ingenious 
scientists? 
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OSEPH HENRY, a stage-struck Al- 
bany boy who later became the 
first director of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, had a well-remembered 
lesson in learning how to decide 
things for himself. 

Before shoe factories were known, 
shoes were slowly and laboriously 
made by the home-town cobbler. 
Joseph’s grandmother offered to 
have the cobbler make a pair for 
the boy. He was offered a choice of 
only two styles—the round toe or 
the square toe. While the boy was 
trying to decide which style he 
wanted, the cobbler started work 
on the shoes. 

Each day Joseph visited the shop, 
trying to make up his mind. But he 
waited too long. When the shoes 
were finished, one had a square 
toe, the other a round toe. These 
mismatched shoes, which Joseph 
wore for a long time, were a con- 
stant reminder to him of the folly 
of indecision. 

If people did not waste so much 
time in deciding trifles, they would 
get a great deal more done. But 
they try so hard to do the right 
thing that they succeed in doing 
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You'll get more things done, and get them done 
right, if you learn to make decisions quickly 


ye nina 


nothing. By trying to be perfect, 
they end up second rate. While 
they are making up their minds, 
the time for getting things done 
passes and they are out of date. 
They may be trying sincerely to 
reach the right decision, but the 
net result is procrastination. 

The motto “P.I.T.O.T.” hung 
in a large frame in the office of 
Robert Gair, a tall, curly-haired 
Scot who had been following the 
advice contained in the mysterious 
initials ever since he arrived in 
America. 

He set up a small wholesale pa- 
per business and originated the idea 
of printing a merchant’s name and 
advertisement on his paper bags. 

To Bob Gair and the initiated 
“P.1.T.O.T.” meant “Procrastina- 
tion is thief of time.’’ And indeci- 
sion, wasting good time and brain 
power on trifles, is the chief cause 
of procrastination. 

Gair, founder of the modern fold- 
ing paper-box industry, was one 
who did not waste effort on trifles. 
A printer’s blunder one morning 
gave him the idea for cutting and 
creasing folding boxes in one opera- 
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tion, thereby paving the way for 
mass production. By nightfall of 
the same day he was producing 
them on a cheap second-hand print- 
ing press. 

He did not let opportunities slip 
by while he was making up his 
mind. He made decisions and acted 
promptly. 


INDECISIVENESS divides people in- 
to four classes: 

1. Die-hard conservatives, who 
take much time thinking over tri- 
fles and end up doing nothing. 

2. Conservatives, who waste en- 
ergy deciding trifles but usually do 
something eventually. 

3. Progressives, who reach de- 
cisions quickly and go into action 
quickly. 

4. Radicals, who reach decisions 
quickly but instead of going into 
action spend their energies trying 
to justify their decisions. 

Men who get things done are 
seldom at either extreme in making 
up their minds. 

George Horace Lorimer left a 
Chicago meat packing house for a 
subordinate job with the then strug- 
gling Saturday Evening Post. His 
prompt decisions and his resulting 





Psychologist, lecturer and university teacher, 
Dr. Donald A. Laird is also the author of 
more than six hundred magazine articles and 
a dozen books. Five of his books have been 
translated into foreign languages. Dr. Laird 
has taught at Colgate, Northwestern, Wyom- 
ing and Yale, and has been an industrial 
consultant in applied psychology for twenty 
years. He is a member of the Authors League 
of America, the American Association of 
Applied Psychologists, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The vital message in this article reflects his 
years of study of human relations. 
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ability to get things done put new 
life into the magazine. In a few 
years Lorimer won the position of 
editor-in-chief. 

Henry Ford, like most men who 
have built up great organizations, 
has the priceless habit of making 
decisions quickly. That is one rea- 
son why, almost single-handed, he 
was able to build a business that is 
more successful than many which 
are guided by committees — for 
committees often take a long time 
to reach decisions. 

Quick decisions, strangely 
enough, are more likely to be the 
right decisions than those we let 
simmer for days. Bias and hidden 
prejudice have fuller play when an 
act is considered for too long a 
time. You have probably noticed 
that people who take a long time 
to’ decide -either get little done or 
do foolish and impractical things, 
Their prejudices tend to dominate 
their slow decisions. Impulsiveness 
has its value, after all. 

Decide quickly, and you will 
probably decide wisely. 

Conscientious people, too, have 
difficulty getting things done. In 
their effort to be perfect they quib- 
ble over trifles. Fear of making mis- 
takes slows their decisions and 
blocks any accomplishments they 
might otherwise achieve. 

The executive who expects to 
get things done must have con- 
fidence in his prompt decisions. As 
Elbert Hubbard said, ““An execu- 
tive is a man who makes a lot of 
decisions—and some of them are 
right.” 

James “Buck”? Duke, founder of 
the American Tobacco Company, 
was one such executive. He did not 
debate with himself over triviali- 
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ties. He made up his mind quickly. 
One day he met an old friend who 
had remained a small figure in the 
tobacco industry. 

““My partner and I have enough 
trouble with just two stores,” the 
friend said, “and you are thinking 
of opening two thousand. It’s a 
mistake, Duke.” 

**A mistake!’’ Duke boomed. 
“I’ve made mistakes all my life. 
And if there’s one thing that’s 
helped me, it’s the fact that when 


-I make a mistake I never stop to 


talk about it. I just go ahead and 
make some more.” 

So Duke went ahead with his 
chain of retail tobacco stores, which 
eventually did.a weekly business of 
two million dollars. He left several 
million dollars to build Duke Uni- 
versity—and that was only a small 
fraction of the wealth he built with 
his quick decisions, some of which 
were right. 


WomeEN HAVE a harder time mak- 
ing up their minds than men but, 
contrary to general belief, they do 
not change their minds any more 
often. They only appear to be more 
changeable because they waver so 
much before deciding on a course 
of action. 

Queen Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VIII, had this weakness. 
She left important offices unfilled 
because she couldn’t decide whom 
to appoint. She couldn’t even de- 
cide whether to move from Hamp- 
ton Court to Windsor, and for 
weeks the whole court was half 
packed, anxiously awaiting her 
royal decision. 

Short, plump Queen Victoria, 
on the other hand, could make up 
her mind quickly, not only in af- 
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fairs of state, but in affairs of the 
heart, as well. 

*“How does a girl ask a man to 
marry her?” she asked old Mel- 
bourne, her advisor. He laughed 
but gave her no help. 

The next morning young Vic- 
toria told her cousin, Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, “Albert, it 
would make me very happy if you 
would marry me.” And without 
further ado she settled upon a mar- 
riage date. 

Quite possibly the womanly ten- 
dency to decide trifles slowly is one 
reason why there are not more 
women executives. 

But men waste time in deciding 
trifles, too. Some men find it just 
as difficult to select a necktie as 
women do to select a hat. And the 
longer it takes them, the worse the 
choice is likely to be. 

Some specialists on mental ail- 
ments make a strong case for the 
claim that there are more people 
today than ever before who can’t 
seem to make up their minds. They 
blame this condition on the ten- 
dency to small families in which 
the parents decide everything for 
the children. When there are many 
children in a family, each child has 
a better chance of getting practice 
in making up his own mind, in de- 
ciding his own course of action. 

The best way to develop will 
power for making speedy decisions, 
of course, is simply to go ahead and 
make decisions. 

Many of our daily problems are 
so trivial they could just as well be 
solved by tossing a coin. Which 
turn to make when walking, for in- 
stance, or which tie to wear. Make 
a turn, any turn. Put on a tie, any 
tie. Do more things more quickly to 
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arouse and stimulate your faculty 
for making decisions. 

For speeding important decisions, 
a policy or a set of principles or a 
goal is essential. _- 

The young Mayo brothers had 
a goal—they were going to be suc- 
cessful physicians and surgeons. 
That goal was always foremost in 
their minds. When they were in- 
vited to a tea or party, they simply 
asked themselves, “‘Will this make 
us better medical men?”’ 

An engineering graduate who in- 
herited a good job in the family 
factory found that the responsibility 
for making decisions was getting 
him down. An uncle noticed his 
indecision and presented the young 
man with the following list of prin- 
ciples to guide him in selecting a 
course of action: 

Will it make the work easier? 

Will it lower costs? 

Will it make the work safer? 


Will it make the workers more 
satisfied? 

The nephew had been trying to 
reach decisions on a catch-as-catch- 
can basis. Each problem had seemed 
different. But with this list of prin- 
ciples as a guide, he was astonished 
to discover how much effort he 
had been wasting on minor as- | 
pects, how often he had been over- 
looking the important things. 

The decisive person has prin- 
ciples to guide him to the heart of 7 
the matter. He can decide quickly, 
consistently, because principles dis- 
pel confusion and give him a clear 
track ahead. 

John Wanamaker, who decided 
quickly on the basis of definite prin- 
ciples, found it easy to live up to 
his motto: ‘‘Do the next thing.” 

The little things in life do not 7 
count, nearly so much as the inde- 
cisive among us would like to have 
us believe! 
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a pery is named for Janus, a 
two-faced Roman god who was a 
sort of patron saint of dgorways. 
Having two faces, Janus" éuld see 
in two directions at once. It’s a good 
name for January, too, for this is the 
month which looks back at the old 
year afl forward to the new, while 
standing at the door to both. 
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Zz English called February 
Sprout-Kale—the month in which 
the cabbage began to sprout. Kale 
is the cabbage in kale slaw, or cole of” 


slaw, which, by the way, you can 
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month, but now it’s just a lot of wind 
the sooner got over with the better. 


It’s named after Mars, god of war. 
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Huli, ending on the night of March 
31, during which the Indians spend 
all their time playing jokes on their 
friends. Aren’t they silly? Expect 
rain this month. And don’t forget: 
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an inch of rain over an acre of 
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ground weighs 226,512 pounds. And 
that’s no April Fooling! ™ 
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A year ago this month the war 
with Germany was finally won. We 
were half done with one of the 
worst wars,ip history fought for the 
best reason—freedom. Now that we 
are at peace, let’s hope the United 
Nations remember Ben Franklin said 
something about hanging separately 
if we don’t hang together. 
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SRR, is the month of marriage, 


for which we can thank the Romans. 
They considered May an unlucky 
month for weddings, so all the young 


swains and swoons had to wal gnx 
iously for June, to set up house><gnd 
that’s how June weddings began. 
Young brides should know that the 
enMPBr bad cooks is loss of temper. 
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Fre Antony named this month 


after his buddy Julius Caesar whose 
birthday was on the twelfth. The 
Dog-days begin on the third of the 
month, and the speechifying days 
begin on the fourth, And, Brother, 
we'd be pretty sick’ ddgs without 
freedom of speech, wouldn’t we? 
Uncle Sam is 170 yearsold thismonth. 
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<iaatbiether Roman Emperor was 
Augustus Cacsah, who fancied he 
was as big a buses Julius, 20 he 
grabbed off a month for himself, too 
— August. And talking about bugs, 
science lists about 625,000 different 
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kinds of insects of which only 235 
are economically harmful. Don’t . 
forget August 14 is Victory Die 2 * 
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@ Th®' Romans began by numbering 
the months—Septem t ctually 
means seventh-month—but they got 
tangled up when every ruler who 
came along had his own ideas on 
the calendaty what we call 
seventh-month 1s really ninth-month! 
If you planted cauliflower in July, 
begin early on the blanching process. 
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nop 1492, on October twelfth, Co- 
lumbus sighted the New “World. 
Four months later he wrote a cbm- 
plete account of his trip on a piece 
of parchment, placed it in a barrel 
and threw it overboard to be lost. 


So if you want a ready-made best- 
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seller;"Bo down to the Azores and 


swim around with your eyes open. 
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‘3 ovember means ninth-month, of 


course, but we’re sure you'll under- 
stand that it’s not our fault (the 
Romans again!) Billings, an 
old-time Alman >turned up this 
epigram which we pass on as an 
Election Eve thought for politicians: 
“Most folks is like an egg: too full 


of themselves to hold any more.” 
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¢ Romans may have called 

December tenth-month, but the Old 
*¢ - 

English called it Holy Month, for it 


was in this month that a multitude 





of the heavenly host proclaimed 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 


earth peace, will toward men.” 


And with ge bve leave, wishing each 


of you many Merry Christmases! 
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New Years Eve on 3. >= 
the Roof of the World _, 


by Wiis MaceEE 


T Is IN winter most of all that 

we, a special group of mountain 

climbers, feel the pul! of the white 
peaks. 

Between us and the cold sum- 
mits we sense something like the 
magnetism that turns gravitation 
upside down and lifts atoms of iron 
from the dead sand—for aren’t 
there atoms of iron in us, too, in 
our hearts and our blood? Myster- 
ious “lines of force,’ invisible, in- 
sistent, seem to draw us upward 
from the sheltered valley toward 
the stars. 

Always on the last night of De- 
cember, when an old year dies and 
a new one is born, we stand at mid- 
night on the top of Pikes Peak and 
give a lusty greeting to the world. 
For 24 years we have been doing 
that on New Year’s Eve. 

There are 24 of us now. We are 
the members of the AdAmAn Club 
of Colorado Springs, and there is 
nothing strange about us—unless 
you think our annual ritual is 
strange. Through the rest of the 
year we are humdrum folk going 
about humdrum tasks, like the rest 
of the valley dwellers. We are doc- 
tors, merchants, professors; one of 
us is a dental goldsmith, one is a 
bank teller, one a photographer, 
one a railway manager. 

But all of us are, of necessity, ex- 
perts in the hazardous adventure 
of scaling the high peaks. Some of 
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From the top of Pikes Peak, a unique club sends a lusty greeting to mankind 
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us have climbed the Monta Rosa, 
the Matterhorn, the Wetterhorn, - 
the Zinal Rothorn and Unter and 
Ober Gabelhorn. We are sure of 
foot on icy cliffs, sure of vision in 
the wind-whipped swirls of snow. 
We are kin, wé think, to the world’s 
explorers. Perhaps we are kin to its 
poets, too. 

Roald Amundsen was an honor- 


‘ary member of our club until he 


died; and then his place was taken 
by Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who 
sent his acceptance by radio. I 
think Walt Whitman would have 
liked to be one of us, at least in 
companionship, for there is in us a 
salt of friendliness to which such 
men respond. 

Shall I tell you how our club 
was born? It was the result of a 
sudden fancy. Five of us decided 
on December 22, 1922, to climb 
the peak just for fun; we had no 
other thought at the time. Fred 
Morath and his brother Ed are 
really our founders; it was their 
idea that became our cornerstone. 
There is probably a bit of poet in 
Fred somewhere, for it was he who 
suddenly said: 

“‘Boys, let’s make it a New Year’s 
Eve party. Let’s stand on the roof 
of the world and wish the people 
below a Happy New Year.” 

“Let’s do it every year,” someone 
else suggested. ‘‘Let’s have a club!” 

So the five of us became charter 
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members: Fred and Ed Morath, 
Fred Barr, Harry Standley, and 
I. We decided to make the club 
hard to get into by ruling that only 
one new member could be added 
each year. That accounts for our 
name—AdAmaAn. 

Nine days later we made our 
first ascent together. We started in 
rough weather that got rougher as 
we went along. We carried heavy 


‘loads, too, including fireworks, for 


we had planned a display. 

The trees, while we were still 
below timberline, gave us a little 
protection from the gale. Trimmed 
with ice and looking like Christ- 
mas, they resembled Aeolian harps 
through which the wind made 
moaning music. 

As we approached the summit, 
where there are no trees, the cir- 
cling gale plucked at us where we 
clung. It was cold and clean and 
we loved it. 

We stopped to have lunch and 


to rest inside Windy Point Stone. 


House at twelve thousand feet, 
above the timberline. There was a 
pine fire crackling and a teakettle 
singing. But we could not stay long. 
We had to reach Summit House 





before dark. We arrived there in 
mid-afternoon and had a real rest— 
after shoveling away the snowdrift, 
roof-high, that blocked the door. 

We built another fire, a big one 
this time, and lolled around it until 
the hour- for our promised show. 
Midnight; we knew the whole city 
below was looking up. 

So we started the fireworks: flam- 
ing rockets, roman candles, balls 
of colored flame—red, blue, yellow, 
green—launched from 14,110 feet. 
Did you ever try to imagine looking 
down on shooting stars? 

Well, that was opening night for 
our annual show, which has been 
getting better ever since. And it 
will be best of all, we hope, this 
year, for we have more fireworks, 
purchased with a fund donated to 
us by the city’s businessmen. 

And it will be best of all, too, 
because the world is at peace. For 
isn’t this the last of the war years, 
the last of all the war years ever to 
be blood-written in the book of 
time? And the midnight stroke that 
ends it—won’t that bring the love- 
liness of perpetual peace? Or is it 
only the clean oxygen of the peak- 
top that makes us feel that way? 


Other Times... 


N 18TH CENTURY AMERICA, many portrait painters traveled from town to 
I town with an assortment of pictures of men and women, finished except - 
for the face and hair. Thus anyone who wished an oil painting of himself 
merely had to select the body he liked best and the artist painted his head 


on it. 


—MaArI0n SHAFFER 


HEN BLACKSTONE brought out his works on law (a century and a half 
ago) the opinion was commonly held in England that it was permis- 
sible for a man to beat his wife—provided, however, that he did not use a 
—S. J. Sasin 


stick or other weapon thicker than his little finger. 
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Dust bow! refugees have a new appreciation of the land they left a few years ago 


by THEODORE NORMAN 

HE BIG MAN with hard lines in 

his face, with the battered hat 
and the brand-new .shoes, had a 
slow, warm smile and a careful 
way of choosing his words. I met 
him in a gas station. I was going 
West and he was going East. 

““We’re goin’ back,” he said. 

“Home?” 

“Home. Sure enough. Goin’ 
home in a manner we 
ain’t accustomed to.” 

He smiled. He patted 
the fender of his car. It 
was a good serviceable 
car, not the newest nor 
best in the world, but 
a respectable job and 
freshly painted. That 
car was loaded to the 
gills. I could see kids, dogs, mat- 
tresses, crockery, linen, a radio, 
an electric heater. 

*“Where’s home?” I asked. 

“Oklahoma.” He looked at me. 
He smiled. Then he added, “You 
heard of us, I reckon. Everyone 
has. We’re Okies.” 

His eyes looked over my shoulder 
and into the California hills he was 
leaving. “Seems a long time ago,” 
he said, “‘a long time ago we left 
home. It wasn’t much to leave by 
that time: dust up to the second 
floor of the house, the silo full of 
dust . . . the livestock dead . . . the 
crick run dry. Left the state of 
Oklahoma in a wagon with the 
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Another in a series por- 
traying, in words and 
pictures, memorable 
events in American life. 
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only two horses I had left. You ~ 


heard of the dust bowl?” 

I nodded. 

“Feller named Steinbeck wrote 
a book about us. Good book, made 7 
a lotta people think; but they soon ~ 
forgot. We made tracks clear to 7 
California in that wagon.” 

He brought his eyes down from — 
the hills again and looked at me 7 
and smiled. “Now we’re © 
goin’ back. Five years 
in a-defense factory. Me 
and the old lady saved 
our money. Now we’ re 
goin’ back.” 

‘*What about the 
land—and the dust?” 

“Well, when you’re a 7 
long way from home you 7 
learn a lot about home. I figure the 7 
soil is like a bank; you aim to take 
out of it, you gotta put into it. 

“It’s different goin’ back this 
way. We’re goin’ back with lots 
more. Lots o’ lessons learned. She 
can’t lick us this time, the dust. The ~ 


soil, she’s like a bank—she’s like ] 


” He groped for the word, and 
he was a little self-conscious when 
he found it. “. like democracy. ~ 
You want somethin’ out of it, you” 
gotta put somethin’ in.” 

He turned to the gas station at-~ 
tendant. The warm, slow smile7 
spread over his face. 3 

“We're goin’ home,” he said.” 
“Fill ’ er up! >? : 
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ewhich, in addition to his university 
Sduties, has made him (a) a scientist 
"big enough to help out the military 
in two wars; (b) a molder of public 
Popinion influential enough to help 
Palign the United States against the 
"Axis before Pearl Harbor; and (c) 
an educational reformer whose 
‘leadership may change for genera- 
tions the teaching practices in 
America’s schools and colleges. 
| Conant has held two top secrets 
fof two World Wars. So important 
Swas Major Conant’s work on 
| Lewisite gas during World War I 
pthat he and his men were held in- 
»communicado behind barbed wire 
"in a factory dubbed 
»“The Mouse-trap.” As_ [ff 
chairman of the Na- | 
) tional! Defense Research 
»Committee and a top 
'director of work on the 
S atomic bomb in World 
"War II Conant was 
Hone of a half dozen 
men in all the world 
through whose hands 
passed all the threads of that mo- 
Mentous development. 
> A descendant of war-hating Puri- 
tan forebears, Conant became a 
belligerent interventionist in 1939, 
was wheeled up as heavy artillery 
yin the climactic Senate hearings 
»On Lend-Lease in February, 1941, 
Sand was the first voice in America, 
‘two months after Pearl Harbor, to 
demand “unconditional surrender,” 
[preceding even President Roose- 
Pyvelt with the resounding phrase. 
"Conant’s war record was as neat 
| as a theorem in geometry. He was 
a leader in the fight to prepare us 
© for war and, with his atomic bomb 
)work, he helped bring the war to 
pa decisive end. 
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As reformers in education, Co- 
nant and his Harvard professors 
recently set off an atomic bomb 
of another kind which is hasten- 
ing the demolition of rooted prac- 
tice. Conant aims at a new edu- 
cational process that will prepare 
the scholar to enjoy life and be an 
informed citizen, as well as a 
specialist in his own field. The soft- 
spoken Conant is a man of learn- 
ing who does not hide his light 
behind a mortarboard. 


THe DumpBarton Oaks Estate, 
made famous by the Washing- 
ton conference of that name, be- 
longs to Harvard, the 
gift of Robert W. Bliss, 
former ambassador to 
Argentina, who en- 
dowed it as a center 
for the study of Byzan- 
tine art. On the estate 
is a modest two-story 
house used as a dor- 
mitory for the museum’s 
students. None of the 
scholars who occasionally rubbed 
shoulders in 1942 with the courte- 
ous and gangling lodger occupying 
two small rooms on the second 
floor could possibly have dreamed 
that behind his high forehead and 
steel-rimmed glasses lay a secret 
that would one day bring World 
War II to a dramatic close. 

For one who held an earth- 
shaking secret, Conant went about 
his affairs in prosaic fashion. No 
FBI agents guarded him, no bullet- 
proof limousine whisked him to 
and from his Washington office. 
Unattended, he made his weekly 
circuit from the Capital to Cam- 
bridge, piling up 250 thousand 
miles of travel during the war. 
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As chairman of a special secret 
committee of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, Co- 
nant co-ordinated the work of a 
group of Nobel Prize scientists on 
the atomic bomb until the produc- 
tion stage was reached and the 
Army took over. After assembling 
the scientific supermen who ulti- 
mately harnessed the atom, he 
served as liaison between them and 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the 
OSRD, of which Conant’s secret 
committee was a part. 

During his earlier days at Har- 
vard, Conant had forged new paths 
into the shadowy area where the 
sciences of physics and chemistry 
merge. His work in measuring the 
speed of chemical reactions was 
later to help him choose the 
epochal turns in the road toward 
the atomic bomb. But in 1940, 
when America began to show 
official interest in military use of 
the atom, progress had been any- 
thing but spectacular. Scientists 
had not yet learned how to explode 
atoms like a string of firecrackers. 
They hadn’t even produced much 
uranium-235, and only infinitesimal 
amounts of plutonium. 

After 18 months of research, 
Vannevar Bush took counsel with 
Conant and other scientists. It 
was a long-faced gathering. In- 
telligence reports told ominously of 
German experiments with atomic 
energy. Should America embark 
on the hunt, too, or drop it? It 
might prove a wild goose chase, 
expending men and materials sore- 
ly needed in other rearmament 
tasks. Although the odds seemed 
long, it was finally decided to take 
the gamble. 

On December 6, one day before 
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Pearl Harbor, Conant faced the 
S-1 (uranium) section of OSRD, 
From his six feet of height he 
looked down anxiously on the dis- 
tinguished men before him: Nobel 
Prize winners Arthur Compton of 
the University of Chicago, Harold 
Urey of Columbia, Ernest Law- 
rence of California. 

“Gentlemen,” said Conant, ‘this 
is it! We believe the Germans are a 
full year ahead in their work on an 
atomic bomb. Heaven help us if 
they get there before we do.” 

By June, 1942, Conant was con- 
vinced the atom could be harnessed. 
More than that, his group of Nobel 
Prize winners and their echelons of 
scientists could calculate four meth- 
ods of preparing the “‘fissionable” 
material. The odds in history’s 
greatest gamble were shortening. 
The time had come to test labora- 
tory discoveries in pilot plants. But 
for this a half-billion dollars was 
required. 

Some fine questions now arose. A 
large scale atomic project would cut 
into emergency war production. 
And after all, the atomic bomb was 
still a gamble. At this point Conant 
cut through the debate. “Can the 
atomic bomb win the war?” he 
asked, “‘or will it merely provide a 
supplementary weapon?” 

The scientists staked their repu- 
tations on the belief that the atomic 
bomb could win the war. Bush and 
Conant urged President Roosevelt 
to let them push on in an all-out 
effort. But as a precaution they 
would concentrate for the time be- 
ing only on those methods of pro- 
ducing uranium-235 and _pluto- 
nium which interfered least with 
other vital war work. 

It is industrial practice to test 
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laboratory discoveries first in a 
small pilot plant, but Conant and 
Bush had no time for peacetime 
caution. With Roosevelt’s approval, 
pilot plants and production fac- 
tories were built at the same time. 
The now famous “Manhattan Dis- 
trict’ was created by the Army. 


_ Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves of the 


Engineers took over the final stages 
of research and development which 
involved building cities and plants 
over many miles of countryside. 
Conant became Groves’ chief 
over-all scientific adviser; but he 
insists his job from there on was 
chiefly liaison, and that the credit 
for making the project a success 
should go to Groves and the top 
scientists and industrial engineers 
who actually directed the work. 


ALL THE WORLD now knows how 
the great gamble paid off. Under a 
downcast sky which loosed rain and 
lightning on a morning last July, 
Conant stood on a low hill some 
120 miles southeast of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Beside him were 
Groves, now his close friend, and 
Bush. Ten miles to the south stood 
the steel tower from which hung 
the model bomb on which unprece- 
dented experimentation and genius 
had been lavished. 

Through Conant’s mind ran the 
paralyzing thought—what if the 
scientific calculations were wrong? 
They were calculations only—ex- 
tensions of reasoning based on ex- 
periments with quantities of matter 
$0 minute they weren’t discernible 
through the ordinary microscope. 

Would it work? ... Would it 
work? 

Five miles to the south, halfway 
between Conant’s base camp and 


the test tower, other scientists were 
poised at electric controls that 
would soon detonate the bomb. 
Conant’s university, present at the 
dawning of a new world some 309 
years before, was now well repre- 
sented at the dawning of the new 
atomic age. In charge of the det- 
onation was Prof. Kenneth T. 
Bainbridge of Harvard. At his side 
was J. Robert Oppenheimer, Har- 
vard ’25, who had developed the 
instrumentation of the bomb. 
George B. Kistiakowsky, Harvard 
chemistry professor, had helped 
solve some of the chemical riddles. 
And even the lone journalist who 
was to record the test for history 
was a Harvard man, William L. 
Laurence of the New York Times. 

The time signals were now being 
bellowed via loud speakers from 
the firing station. At minus two 
minutes, the president of Harvard 
pulled his raincoat tighter and 
stretched out on a tarpaulin, face 
down and feet toward the tower. 
As the seconds were intoned over 
the loud speakers, Conant observed 
to Groves, “I never imagined sec- 
onds could be so long.” 

Suddenly there came a history- 
making flash of light, many times 
the intensity of the sun which bathed 
the distant mountain ranges. Co- 
nant, amazed, turned over on his 
back to marvel at the spectacle. 

“Though for three years we had 
been told by the physicists about 
the ball of fire, I had expected only 
a lightning flash on the horizon,” 
he later related. “To my stupefac- 
tion, it was more like a long-lasting 
white light from a giant star shell 
directly overhead.” 

Thirty seconds later the roar of 
sound came as an anticlimax. Co- 
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nant reached over and shook hands 
solemnly with Groves, then with 
Bush. But not a word was uttered. 

If other scientists had qualms 
about the new force they had un- 
leashed, Conant had none. “‘It will 
end the war,” he said. ““There’s no 
difference to my mind between us- 
ing incendiary bombs to burn out 
the Japanese piecemeal or, with 
the atomic bomb, doing it whole- 
sale. And most important, it will 
assure a form of international world 
control. Unless the bomb is used 
in battle, it may still be difficult 
to convince some Americans that 
world collaboration is needed to 
preserve civilization.” 


He Helped Arm America 

IMMEDIATELY AFTER the news of 
Hiroshima, Conant wrote a letter 
to Harvard’s Board of Overseers 
explaining why Harvard Yard had 
seen so little of its president for five 
years. As few jobs in America are 
more important to Harvard than 
its presidency, Conant’s silence had 
been a painful one. He had con- 
sidered resigning, he wrote, but 
could not bring himself to make 
the decision alone. Yet he could 
share his secret with no one, not 
even his wite. 

Despite Conant’s:letter, few of 
Harvard’s overseers suspected the 
full.role their president had played 
in the war. Nor did they suspect 
that his early conviction that war 
was inevitable had given America 
a long start in arming with modern 
weapons. Conant was one of a 
small group of learned men who 
were practical enough to see that 
American participation was inev- 
itable. So in 1939 they decided to 
begin serious study of what they 
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described dryly as “the instrumen- 
talities of war.” 

Bush, president of Carnegie In- 
stitution; Karl Compton, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Conant took their idea 
to President Roosevelt. In June, 
1940, the President created the De- 
fense Research Committee to study 
four fields: arms and ordnance, 
chemical warfare, communications, 
and radar. Conant took over the 
chemical warfare group. 

After solving problems connected 
with generating naval and land 
smoke-screens, Conant heard from 
friends in England of a new super- 
explosive called R-D-X, 50 per cent 
more powerful than TNT. But the 
Army and Navy showed little in- 
terest: R-D-X was hard to control, 
costly to manufacture. 

Conant put three chemists to 
work on R-D-X, and in six months 
they had discovered a new and 
cheaper method of producing it. 
What was equally important, their 
formula required no toluene—one 
of the great bottle-neck materials 
of the war. The Navy put R-D-X 
into super-mines and _ torpedoes. 
Conant’s development saved the 
Government a hundred million 
dollars and speeded the synthetic 
rubber program by freeing toluene. 

Already launched on his quest 
for “‘new instrumentalities of war,” 
Conant was sent to England by 
Roosevelt early in 1941 to set up 
an information exchange which 
would tap the military-scientific se- 
crets of that beleaguered country. 
There Conant had an idea: why 
not train American volunteers to 
operate radar sets in England un- 
der combat conditions? 

Roosevelt readily approved the 
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of Harvard.”’ 


But—who will believe us?’’ 


known but better-groomed people. 








When Clothes Made the Man 


RESIDENT CONANT is an avid fisherman, as happy as a barefoot boy when he 
a off on a fishing trip with his close friend, James Phinney Baxter III, 
president of Williams College. On such trips the president of Harvard is wont 
to forget the niceties of dress and to luxuriate in unshaven comfort. 

Once on a fishing excursion in Maine, Conant and Baxter stopped at a village 
whose big event that evening was commencement in the local high school. 
Conant and Baxter, deciding to take in the exercises, headed for the school. 
Halfway, Conant rubbed his chin, reminding him that he had not shaved for 
four days. And fishing clothes did little to dispel his air of seediness. 

““Let’s go anyway,” Conant urged bravely. “I'll tell them I’m the president 


“Sure,” replied Baxter, ‘‘and I'll tell them I’m the president of Williams . . . 


And so the president of Harvard and the president of Williams silently turned 
around and walked away, leaving the commencement to the plaudits of lesser- 








idea. The Signal Corps shipped six 
hundred radio amateurs to England 
where they became radar opera- 
tors. When the United States en- 
tered the war, the Armed Services 
had available an invaluable corps 
of trained technicians. 


He Asked a $60,000 Question 

Not ALL or Conant’s wartime 
research, however, led to new in- 
strumentalities of war. For one pro- 
ject he chose twelve Harvard pro- 
fessors, relieved them of some of 
their teaching duties, persuaded the 
Harvard Corporation to put up a 
sixty-thousand-dollar fund, and set 
the group to work on a problem 
that had been agitating college 
Campuses for two decades. 

The nation’s great universities 
were teaching everything and any- 
thing. Given complete freedom of 
choice, students made an intellec- 
tual smorgasbord of unrelated courses 
and came away with degrees but 
with little coherent education. Men 
Of learning also felt that youth 
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was being trained for vocations, 
but was acquiring little cultural 
baggage to help him enjoy life or 
make the judgments on which de- 
mocracy depends. 

What to do about this became, 
in the words of irreverent Harvard 
Yard observers, a sixty-thousand- 
dollar question. The question was 
to be asked not only about college 
students, but high school and’ ele- 
mentary pupils as well. For two 
years there trekked through the 
Harvard Yard and to the hearings 
in University Hall college presi- 
dents and kindergarten teachers, 
CIO leaders and National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers spokesmen, 
politicians, social workers, doctors 
of law and medicine. When the 
brain-picking was over, the investi- 
gators had learned some astonish- 
ing things about American educa- 
tion. 

They found, for instance, that 
while schools emphasize vocational 
training, 65 per cent of America’s 
jobs need little or no skill. High 
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schools pour shorthand and type- 
writing, bookkeeping and manual 
training into students who never 
use these skills. 

The investigations also showed 
that while more than 80 per cent 
of Americans never go to college, 
high schools make little attempt to 
provide a rounded education for 
those whose learning ends there. 

America’s school system, the pro- 
fessors discovered, wasn’t even do- 
ing an effective job of teaching the 
essentials of democracy: tolerance, 
fair play, equality of opportunity. 
And most disturbing of all for a 
nation whose existence depends on 
its citizens’ collective judgment, 
they found that fully ten million 
persons were illiterate, while twenty 
million persons of voting age had 
never gone beyond the sixth grade. 

The Harvard report has caused 
a ferment of debate. It suggested 
for colleges a “core curriculum”’ 
built around English, sciences, and 
the social studies, and a modifica- 
tion of the “‘electives” system. 

An educational revolution was 
afoot. Harvard had turned the spot- 
light on inadequacies in our edu- 
cational system which menace our 
democratic way of life. 


A Big Man in a Big Job 

IN OFFICE FOR more than twelve 
years, five of them away to the 
wars, Harvard’s president has ful- 
filled two of the university’s expec- 
tations. He has achieved the stature 
of a leading American citizen and 
has become a force in shaping the 
nation’s educational policy. There 
remains a third role, that of admin- 
istrator of the oldest and best known 
educational institution in America. 
The Harvard Corporation, the uni- 
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versity’s top governing unit, con- 
sists of Conant, Treasurer William 
H. Claflin Jr., and five Fellows, 
the legal owners of Harvard. It is 
unique in American education. 
The richest institution of learn- 
ing in America, Harvard has an 
endowment of 160 million dollars, 
some of it made up of trust funds 
going back to Colonial days and 
still earning income. Conant’s an- 
nual 25 thousand dollar salary, for 
example, is supplemented by the 
income from a hundred-pound trust 
created in 1727. From this source 
last year President Conant received 
a check for $6.25. At Harvard, tra- 
ditions are observed punctiliously. 
The university plant comprises 
more than one hundred buildings 
insured for seventy million dollars, 
but their actual worth and that of 
their contents is incalculable. What 
value would one place on the Gu- 
tenberg Bible in Widener Library, 
for example? As a business concern 
Harvard has an income of about 
fifteen million dollars yearly, and 
it spends almost as much. 
Harvard’s presidents are czars; 
once elected there is no practical 
way of ousting them. Harvard’s 
great Charles W. Eliot reigned for 
40 years and Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell for 24. That is why the 
selection of a president by the cor- 
poration is a solemn undertaking. 
The choice of Conant in 1933 
caused some astonishment. Not be- 
cause Conant was young, only 40. 
Eliot became Harvard’s 21st presi- 
dent at 35, and Henry Dunster, 
the university’s first head, was only 
30 when he took over in 1640. But 
Conant, chairman of Harvard’s 
chemistry department, was prac- 
tically unknown to Harvard alum- 
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ni and to Boston’s Beacon Hill. 

True, he had achieved scientific 
distinction and in time would un- 
doubtedly have won a Nobel Prize. 


But he had entered Harvard from 


a public school, belonged to none 
of its exclusive clubs, and did not 
travel among the Boston Brahmins. 
Furthermore, a scientist is not as a 
rule a man of letters. Just what sort 
of a president would a chemist 
make anyway? 


CONANT, BORN in the Dorchester 
section of Boston, had been grad- 
uated from Roxbury Latin School, 
a tuition-free institution founded in 
1645. In 1933 the school’s trustees 
met to fill a vacancy on the board. 
The name of James B. Conant was 
suggested. The board rejected it. 
He was not well-enough known. 
Faces were red three weeks later 
when Conant was named president 
of Harvard. { 

Cambridge legend has it that 
Conant won his exalted post as an 
outgrowth of his friendship with 
Kerineth Ballard Murdock, Eng- 
lish professor at Harvard. Conant 
and Murdock grew up together in 
Dorchester. After graduation from 
Harvard, they roomed together as 
tutors, and when Conant married, 
Murdock was his best man. 

While Conant was making his 
way up to the chairmanship of the 
chemistry department, Murdock 
was advancing to the job of dean 
of the faculty of arts and sciences. 
There, at 38, he became the lead- 
ing candidate for the presidency. 
Conant was not even mentioned. 
To investigate Murdock’s charac- 
ter, Harvard’s Fellows questioned 
Conant, among others. They went 
away, so the story goes, wondering 
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why they had not thought of Co- 
nant for the job. 

Actually, the Fellows had de- 
cided when Lowell resigned in 1932 
to postpone consideration of pros- 
pects for a month. It was agreed 
that each, meanwhile, would com- 
pile a list of possible choices. When 
the Fellows met a month later, 
prominent on each list was the 
name of Conant. 

What they saw of Conant they 
enthusiastically liked. Although a 
man of science, he was exception- 
ally well read in history, economics 
and literature. He was a first-rate 
administrator, ruthless in rooting 
out mediocrities on his staff. He 
also had what associates described 
as ‘“‘scientific imagination’”—the 
ability to make shrewd guesses in 
probing for nature’s secrets. So 
Conant was tapped for the job. 

At his office in ancient Massa- 
chusetts Hall, there is in Conant 
today little trace of the shy research 
scientist of some twelve years ago. 
In contrast to the tweedy comfort 
of those days he is now the well- 
tailored executive, although the 
endless traveling he is required to 
do renders him somewhat less im- 
maculate than Mrs. Conant would 
like him to be. 

Of the thin, Will Rogers type, 
Conant at 52 is surprisingly youth- 
ful. His speech is surprising, too, for 
Conant speaks with the Yankee 
twang of a Coolidge; but there the 
resemblance quickly ends, for Con- 
ant enjoys people and loves con-; 
versation. There is about him an 
eager informality which offers a 
startling contrast to the ponderous 
dignity of his predecessor, Lowell. 

Conant’s office is only a three- 
minute walk across the Yard from 
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the mansion which is the home of 
Harvard presidents. There the Co- 
nants lived with their sons James 
(who studied philosophy, not sci- 
ence, at Michigan, not Harvard) 
and Theodore, until the boys went 
off to war. During the war the man- 
sion was turned over to the Navy, 
and the Conants lived in a modest 
house in Quincy Street nearby. 
Directly above Conant’s office is 
the Pulsis Room where each fort- 
night the Fellows gather to weigh 
in minutest detail the university’s 
administrative affairs. A self-per- 
petuating body whose seven mem- 
bers hold their posts for life, the 
corporation is subject only to the 
veto of the Board of Overseers, a 
body of thirty men sometimes de- 
scribed as Boston’s most exclusive 
club. The veto is rarely exercised. 
The corporation’s meetings begin 
decorously, the Fellows addressing 
Conant as “Mr. President.” But 
since the meetings are all-day af- 
fairs, this sort of thing doesn’t last, 
and a heated Fellow will sometimes 
ask, “‘Now Jim, isn’t that the 
damndest idea you ever heard of?” 
The demands on a Harvard pres- 
ident’s time make Conant’s life a 
busy one. He is expected to attend 
ten or twelve faculty meetings a 
month, entertain students and fac- 
ulty members at Sunday teas, dine 
visiting dignitaries. In normal times 
he is bombarded with invitations 
to speak in public. To these have 
now been added a Niagara of pleas 


to talk or write about the atomic 
bomb, to testify at Senate hearings, 
to take a hand in “movements.” 

The atom bomb problem is one 
that Conant, in cautious Yankee 
fashion, wants time to think over. 
His war labors done, he yearns to 
resume some of the non-scholarly 
pursuits that added zest to life in 
ante-bellum days: fishing, for ex- 
ample, and skiing and mountain 
climbing. But meanwhile, the opin- 
ions of Harvard’s president are 
widely sought, for he is a man of 
affairs and still growing. 

Scholarships at Harvard, total- 
ing more than 300 thousand dollars 
in 1941, are part of Conant’s cam- 
paign for “‘social mobility’’—a for- 
midable phrase he uses to describe 
the movement of able persons to 
higher stations in life. Many re- 
sponsible jobs are now largely 
barred to those who lack a college 
education, Conant argues. This 
tends to deny opportunity to the 
majority of Americans, and thus to 
stratify society into classes. 

Conant, who describes himself 
as a 19th Century liberal and who 
crusades for higher income taxes 
and educational reform, never tires 
of warning about the danger of 
freezing Americans into economic 
strata and rigid classes. 

The privilege of rising through 
effort and ability, he believes, is 
something that should be faithfully 
guarded and preserved for the gen- 
erations of Americans to come. 


Lincoln Said 


: HE DocMas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present... 
as our case is new, so must we think anew and act anew.” 


—Abraham Lincoln in his message to Congress, December 1, 1862. 
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The post-war air age is old stuff to the 
ingenious bush pilots of the Far North 


by Murray Morcan 


OMEWHERE north of the Arctic 

Circle, on the run between 
Point Barrow and Fairbanks, the 
motor of the little Beechcraft bi- 
plane conked out. The pilot, Carl 
Martin, wheeled his dead duck into 
a long glide, picked the best land- 
ing site he could find in the mid- 
afternoon twilight, and bounced 
down on the tundra. 

As crash landings go it was not 
bad; Martin emerged unhurt. But 
as emergency landings in the Far 
North go it was not good; both lower 
wings were battered and broken. 
The mercury was far below zero 
and the nearest igloo a hundred 
miles away, so Martin worked fast. 

First he cleared his clogged fuel 
line. That was easy; the real prob- 
lem was what to do about the 
wings. They had been knocked 
loose from the body, the struts were 
strained, and the surface broken. 
Martin’s repair equipment was 
inadequate for such large scale 
damage, so in the best tradition 
of the Alaska bush pilot he im- 
provised. 

He smoothed the wings and 
propped them into place. Then he 






built a fire, melted some ice, and 
poured the water over the torn 
fabric and into the joints between 
wings and body. While the wings 
were freezing into place, Martin 
cleared a rough runway. Trusting 
to luck and the low temperature, he 
babied the plane into the air and 
limped back to Fairbanks. 

Martin attaches as much impor- 
tance to the Arctic incident as a 
truck driver would to a flat tire. 

In the Far North the post-war 
air age began ten years ago, and 
bush pilots boast that they will fly 
anything anywhere. 

One square-faced, grey-haired 
pilot named Bob Reeve is famous 
for the fantastic cargoes he has 
hauled. A _ not-unusual sight at 
Merrill Field, in Anchorage, is 
Reeve’s red monoplane starting 
down the runway with a canoe 
strapped under each wing, while 
two natives and a dozen dogs 
struggle for choice positions next 
to the cabin windows. 

Livestock floats calmly through 
the Alaskan air. Reeve is contin- 
ually called on to fly pigs, dogs and 
foxes. And the big transports of 
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Pan American and Woodley Air 
Lines ferry baby chicks by the 
hundreds. Newly-hatched chickens 
are rushed to the airfield from in- 
cubators in Seattle, flown to An- 
chorage, and delivered to local 
rangers who give them their first 
meal a thousand miles from their 
electric mother. 

Most celebrated of all Alaska’s 
airborne animals is Leo Moore’s 
cow. Leo loved milk. Whenever he 
flew into the mink-farming terri- 
tory around McGrath he com- 
plained to the fur ranchers that 
all they ever offered him was 
water and alcohol. Finally an ex- 
asperated Alaskan retorted, “If 
you want milk, bring me a cow.” 
On Leo’s next run, he brought a 
cow. 

Bob Reeve’s specialty is flying 
supplies to out-of-the-way mines. 
Sometimes he lands on sand spits 
in torrential glacial rivers, some- 
times on ponds left by the spring 
thaw. Sometimes he takes off on 
skis from mud flats and comes down 
on sloping glaciers. Reeve once 
dropped a Diesel engine, wrapped 
in blankets, by parachute; another 
time he flew an entire rock-crush- 
ing mill to a mine on a mountain 
outside Valdez; and once he hauled 
twenty tons of dynamite, making 
repeated landings on a glacier. 

Only one cargo worries Bob: 
mountain climbers. ““They’re screw- 
balls,” he says. “You gotta be 
nuts to wanta climb those moun- 
tains. It’s dangerous.” 


In ALASKA everybody flies. Eski- 
mo and Indian and Aleut children 
are flown in from remote settle- 
ments to have their tonsils out and 
their teeth filled—and to gape at 
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automobiles. During a recent holi- 
day, planes dropped tickets en- 
titling the finders to free rides. A 
pretty little Indian girl of twelve 
caught two passes. “‘Will it be your 
first ride?”’? I asked. She looked at 
me indignantly and said, “‘I had 


b 


my first flight when I was two.’ 

As a result of all this flitting 
about, Merrill Field claims to be 
the busiest little airport in the 
world, with an average of more than 
250 commercial flights daily. Al- 
though overshadowed by the Army’s 
huge airdromes at nearby Elmen- 
dorf Field, Merrill remains the 
center of Alaskan commercial avia- 
tion. Nearly a hundred company 
and privately owned planes op- 
erate from the field, which also 
houses the regional headquarters for 
the Civil Aviation Authority which 
since 1939 has been cultivating 
commercial aviation in the Far 
North. 

Unlike the bush pilots, the CAA 
officials think primarily in terms of 
well-developed fields, systematic 
weather reports, glide paths, lighted 
runways, radio-ranges—even sched- 
ules. But building airfields in the 
roadless interior presents problems 
best solved by bush pilot methods, 
so the start of most operations in- 
cludes ingenious improvisations and 
strange cargoes. 

CAA pilots have flown entire 
towns over the coastal mountains. 
Every house, every bed, every in- 
habitant, every toilet, every tooth- 
pick in the new settlements of 
Northway and Skwentna were 
ferried by air to the interior. Noth- 
ing was too big: tractors, jeeps, 
Diesel engines, radio towers. 

The CAA’s No. 1 Alaskan pilot, 
Jack Jefford, is especially proud of 
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his dragline job. The CAA dragline 
is a huge affair weighing 42 tons. 
It was at the Iliamna airfield at the 
base of the Alaska peninsula when 
a rush call was received to ship it 
to Skwentna 250 miles away. Get- 
ting the clumsy equipment to Ili- 
amna had taken weeks of work, 
dreary days of bucking the mud on 
disappearing roads, countless barge 
trips across wind-swept Lake Ili- 
amna. And now the dragline was 
needed elsewhere. 

The engineers said the season 
was wrong, the trails impassable; 
the line could not be moved for six 
months. Then someone suggested 
flying the dragline across the 
mountains. 

Jack Jefford rounded up a crew 
and flew to [liamna. The men tore 
down the dragline and Jefford took 
the big transport over the course 
ten times. In nine days the line was 
ready at the new field. 

Nothing is too big, nothing too 
small for the Far North fliers. 
Shortly after freighting the 84 
thousand pound earth mover, the 
CAA delivered a phonograph nee- 
dle to a lonely music lover in Shung- 
nak, north of the Arctic circle. 


The pilots are continually called 
on to bring civilization’s little life- 
savers to remote outposts. CAA 
office girls in Anchorage run an 
unofficial shopping service. A ran- 
dom list of the orders they have 
filled in recent months included: 
A box of six nipples for Kotzebue 
on the Arctic ocean. 
A head of lettuce for Point Barrow. 
A baby crib for a snowed-in couple 
whose heir turned out to be twins. 
Half-soles and new heels for a pair 
of shoes. 
A woman’s hat, size twenty. 
A shipment of popcorn for the fur 
center of Bethel. 
A pork roast and a couple of cats. 
About the most frequent request 
is for a new pair of glasses. One such 
request was received recently from 
a CAA agent at the Eskimo town 
of Gambell (Sevuokuk) on the 
northwest tip of St. Lawrence is- 
land, just off the Siberian coast: 
“Please repair these glasses for 
Thomas Apossingok, the ivory 
carving teacher. He says they were 
just right for close and far seeing. 
Bring them back and we'll have 
old Thomas hitting the doorway 
again.” 


Old Tom got his bifocals. 


Lucky Stroke 





RTIST JOHN SARGENT was painting a portrait of Joseph Pu- 

A litzer. The great newspaper publisher was nearly blind, 
and Sargent was anxious to have this apparent in his painting. 
As he was making a delicate stroke, a door suddenly slammed. 

_ Startled, the artist lost control of his brush. Fate, intervening, 


accomplished the very thing he had been seeking; for that twitch of his 
hand gave the picture the expression he desired. When the portrait was 
exhibited, Sargent’s handling of the eyes created a sensation, and few 
have ever known that the chance slamming of a door had more to do 
with it than genius. 
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—TyLer Mason 












The undernourished people of the liber- 
ated countries are an easy prey to disease 
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by Henry F. PRINGLE 


$ THE WEEKS slip past since my 
A plane landed at Miami from 
Casablanca, the outline of horrors 
seen and smelled begins to blur. 

Too much has happened to re- 
tain a very clear picture of women 
and children rooting in garbage 
dumps. The devastation in Aachen, 
Cologne and Frankfurt differed 
only in degree. 

But the two little French girls, 
Madeleine and Yvonne, don’t fade 
at all. They were our dinner guests 
one night at the American officers’ 
mess on the Rue St. Augustin, 
along with Papa and Mama Duval, 
who had accompanied them as 
chaperones. We said goodbye at 
the nearby Metro after elaborate 
expressions of gratitude which made 
us feel decidedly guilty. We left 
Paris for Germany the next day 
and we never saw them again. 

I can’t quite get Madeleine and 
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Yvonne out of my mind as I read 
that a minimum of two thousand 
calories is necessary to prevent 
disease and that the liberated 
peoples of Europe are eating much 
less than that. The two young 
French girls are still in Paris, I 
suppose, doubtless very hungry. 

The bacon, the beef and the other 
meats which appear on my table 
in increasing abundance lose a 
little of their flavor when I think 
about Madeleine and Yvonne; 
and so, of course, I try not to think 
about them. 

But for just one night they were 
very well fed, indeed—as well fed 
as any American young girls. 

It all started when the young 
major assigned to me as aide on a 
mission for the Army Air Forces 
went for a walk in the Tuileries 
one afternoon. 

Major Ryan was a bomber pilot 
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who had done his stint in the 
Aleutians and now was assigned to 
such cushy jobs as this one of mine. 
He had never been in Europe be- 
fore. On the plane going over he 
had proclaimed loudly that he was 
sure he would not like the French. 

But Ryan’s heart was as big as 
his feet, which is an unkind but 
accurate way of putting it, and he 
changed his mind within 24 hours 
after arriving in Paris. The French, 
particularly the French girls, he 
told me earnestly, were the bravest, 
gayest and friendliest people in 
the world. 

It was inevitable that something 
would happen when the major set 
forth in Paris armed with chewing 
gum, chocolate bars, and other PX 
supplies. It always did. Before long 
my telephone rang. We were having 
dinner, Ryan announced, with two 
French school girls. Their mother 
and father were coming too. 

Ryan brushed aside a certain 
technicality: the fact that we were 
allowed only a single guest at a 
meal. Rules meant little to Ryan 
who was, after all, a flier. 

If 1 would meet him at the mess 
at six o’clock, he said, we would 





Henry F. Pringle, newspaperman, free lance 
writer and Pulitzer Prize biographer, is now 
at work on a popular history of World 
War Il, for which he was awarded a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. As chief of the Bureau 
of Production of the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures, later absorbed by the Office of War 
Information, and more recently as a civilian 
consultant to the Office of Technical Infor- 
mation of the Army Service Forces, he had 
@n opportunity to study the appalling con- 
ditions of hunger and malnutrition in 
Europe. One poignant experience impressed 
him with the urgent need for action. He 
tells about it in this article. 
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buttonhole some of our friends and 
borrow their guest privileges for 
the night. This was arranged. 

M. and Mme. Duval soon ar- 
rived with their daughters. Both 
girls were studying English, and 
the introductions were made with- 
out much trouble. We were shown 
to a table in what had been the 
dining room of a Paris club before 
it was requisitioned by the Amer- 
ican Army. The setting was quite 
elaborate. 

Madeleine was about seventeen, 
a dark and slender girl with 
enormous black eyes. She seemed 
quite thin, and had high cheek- 
bones. Her pallor heightened her 
rather distinctive beauty. Yvonne 
was fifteen, and much fairer than 
her sister. The chubbiness of child- 
hood still clung to her just a little. 
The older girl was a student in a 
business school; the younger was 
entering the French equivalent of 
high school. 

Mama and Papa Duval were 
neatly dressed and bore no visible 
marks of the hardships they had 
suffered during the German occu- 
pation. Neither could speak Eng- 
lish, but the girls translated. 

The head waiter brought the bot- 
tle of table wine we had ordered. 
“To your very good health,” said 
Major Ryan, bowing. 

M. Duval lifted his glass. “A 
P Amérique, a l'avenir de la France, 
(To America, to the future of 
France)” he said with simple dig- 
nity, with a calm quiet which 
proved he had never doubted his 
country’s future. From the girls we 
learned that their father was a minor 
official in a bank in the outlying 
section of Paris where they lived. 
Meanwhile Ryan and I worried 
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about the dinner. The food at the 
mess—American food, of course— 
was always substantial, but it 
varied in quality. We discovered 
we had picked a bad night. In- 
stead of pork or beef, the main 
course was, of all things, Spam, 
potatoes and canned peas. First, 
however, came a really excellent 
thick, hot soup. The Duvals ate 
with restrained politeness. Ryan 
was watching them closely. 

“I b-e-t,” he said slowly and 
distinctly to Yvonne, “‘y-o-u c-a-n-’t 
e-a-t a-n-0-t-h-e-r b-o-w-l.” 

Yvonne stole a glance at her 
parents, then smiled prettily and 
said no. 

“B-u-t w-e a-l-w-a-y-s_ e-a-t 
t-w-o b-o-w-l-s o-f s-o-u-p,” Ryan 
insisted. 

He had already signaled the 
waiter, and six more bowls were 
brought. We did not, happily, 
have to continue the subterfuge 
throughout the meal. At this point 
a basket of bread and a single pat 
of butter for each of us was brought. 
The sight of butter was too much 
for Yvonne’s fifteen years. 

‘Maman! Du beurre! (Mama! 
Butter!)’”’ she shrilled. 

At this, as I later learned, Ryan 
went into action. He surreptitiously 
slipped a handful of franc-notes to 
the waiter. One pat of butter had 
no sooner vanished beside a Duval 
plate than it was swiftly replaced 
by another. 

The Spam which had mortified 
us seemed equally delectable. Ma- 
deleine and Yvonne had a second 
helping, then a third. Even Mama 
and Papa Duval relaxed. Only 
Ryan and I somehow had no appe- 
tite that night. 

The waiter was wholeheartedly 
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in the conspiracy by the time 
dessert was served. Again Ryan 
and I were disappointed, for des- 
sert was a rather watery tapioca 
pudding. But to the girls it was 
ambrosia itself. The grinning waiter 
kept bringing them additional por- 
tions until each had eaten four. 
Mama Duval tried to look severe. 

*“Mais vous allez vous changer 
en petits cochons, mes enfants, 
(But you are going to turn into 
little pigs, my children)” she said, 
but her eyes were moist. 

Neither Madeleine nor Yvonne 
seemed worried about turning into 
a little pig. They were momentar- 
ily just well-fed, happy, and some- 
what sleepy young girls. 

Papa Duval seemed unworried 
too. I don’t remember much of the 
conversation during dinner or after 
it. The girls’ father expressed his 
faith in De.Gaulle. He talked a 
little about his wife’s cousin who 
ran a farm about a hundred miles 
to the south; how the Germans had 
taken all his livestock, how difficult 
it was to get seed for planting. 

But M. Duval was quite certain 
that France, given the minimum of 
help, would be able to feed her- 
self in time. Meanwhile all French- 
men would work, would produce. 
At one point he said with consid- 
erable emphasis that France needed 
no charity. She could pay for food 
and seed, for farm machinery and 
transport equipment. 


Tue Dvuvats had a long subway 
ride before them, and it was getting 
late. We said good night, and Ryan 
and I walked to the Hétel Scribe, 
where the American newspaper 
correspondents were quartered. We 
ordered a drink at the bar. In a 
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nearby corner two correspondents 
were talking. 

“T can’t get this stuff about the 
French being hungry,” said one. 
“They look healthy to me.” 

Ryan stiffened. “I think,” he 
said slowly, ‘“‘that Ill take a poke 
at that guy.” But the old gag 
about being an officer, and by Act 
of Congress a gentleman, quieted 
him. We returned to our hotel. 

In a way, that correspondent 
was right. We would visit most of 
Europe and would see very few 
obvious cases of starvation. Yvonne 
and Madeleine were not starving. 
They were hungry young girls 
who were not getting enough to 
eat. They would be easy victims to 
tuberculosis, and their children, 
were the girls to marry while trying 
to live on such a diet, would have 
a reduced chance of survival. That 
is the way hidden hunger works. 
The tuberculosis curve is rising 
fast in the liberated countries, and 
so is infant mortality. 

“Without food,’? General Eisen- 
hower has said, “‘there can be no 
peace.” 

It was warm on that summer 
night in Paris when the Duvals 
dined with us. Winter seemed far 
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off, though we knew that France 
had totally inadequate coal sup- 
plies and no prospect of getting 
enough. By now it is cold in France 
and in all of Europe. A conserva- 
tive estimate is that 100 million 
people in the liberated countries 
will be hungry this winter. And the 
United States, giving lip service 
to peace, will be better fed than 
ever before in its history. 

We are sending some food. It is 
a mere fraction of what we con- 
sume and the appalling possibility 
looms that we may ship still less. 

The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 
charged with supplying the nations 
which cannot pay for food and 
other necessities of life, must have 
more than a billion dollars as the 
United States’ share if the job is 
to be done. Unless the American 
people demand it, Congress may 
refuse the appropriation. 

But our people are a generous 
people. Once they are aware of the 
great need of those who fought 
beside them, they are certain to 
make their wishes known emphati- 
cally to Congress. For our wartime 
allies are still our allies and our 
friends. 





SERGEANT serving in the Burmese theatre went to sleep in a rain 
shelter, thought it was his commanding officer when someone lay 
down beside him, discovered the next morning, from tracks he found, that 


his companion had been a tiger. 





Navy veteran of seven Pacific battles was greeted in a New York 
A City blood bank by a Brooklyn truant officer who told him he had 
been after him for three years for playing hookey. 


—Haro_p HELFER 
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These tested favorites prove that “the good die young” was never said of a joke 


Edited by Irvine Horrman 


EREMIAH EZEKIEL JAMES lived in the 
J same house for 46 years. One day, 
to the consternation of the whole town, 
this solid old citizen moved next door. 
A reporter was sent to interview him, 
for this was real news. 

“And Mr. James, just what caused 
you to move?” 

The old fellow took a chew on his 
tobacco, and then replied, “‘W-a-a-l, 
guess it must be the gypsy in me.” 

—Camp Howze Howitzer 


Ges oF THE GIs at Halloran Hospi- 
tal had been given especially 
good attention by a pretty young nurse. 
One morning he declared, “I’m in love 
with you—I don’t want to get well.” 
“Don’t worry, you won’t,” consoled 
the nurse. “The doctor’s in love with 
me, too, and he saw you kissing me 
this morning!’ |©—Rosert GILLHAM 
SALESMAN was proposing to his 


A best girl. ““And, sweetheart,” he 
finished, “‘I’ll lay my whole fortune at 
your feet.” 

“It isn’t a very big fortune,” she 
reminded him. 

“IT know, dear,” he replied, “but 
it will look awfully big beside your 
little feet.” 

He got the girl. —Emma STAHL 

omo VINCENT, the comedian, was 
R in the box office of a Broadway 
theatre. He noticed one fellow kept 
coming back and buying one ticket 
each time. He repeated the procedure 
several times. 

“Look,” Romo said, “it’s none of 
my business, but I hate to see you 
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wasting your money this way. All you 
need is one ticket.” 

“I know,” was the customer’s reply, 
“but can I help it if that silly fellow 
over at the door keeps tearing them 
up?” —GERTRUDE Bayne 


FIRST GRADER was asked to: ex- 
plain the different effects of heat 
and cold. 

“Heat is big and cold is small,” 
he said. 

. “Quite right,” beamed the teacher. 
“Can you give me an example?” 

The student furrowed his brow for 
a moment, then brightened. 

“Yes, ma’am; in summer it is hot, 
and the days are long, but in winter 
it’s cold and the days are shorter.” 

—Louis Hirscu 
A SHIPWRECKED sailor, who spent 
4 three years on a desert island, was 
overjoyed one day to see a ship. A 
small boat came ashore and an officer 
handed the sailor a batch of news- 


“ papers: ““The captain suggests that you 


read what’s going on in the world and 
then let us know if you still want to be 


rescued.” —Ohio Motorist 

REFINED-LOOKING lady stepped off 
A the Unlimited Express at a two- 
by-four backwoods station. 

“When is the Pullman for Granite 
City due here?” she asked a bewhisk- 
ered old fellow. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” he replied, “that 
there train just pulled out three min- 
utes ago. And the next one ain’t due 
*til tomorrow at eight-fifteen.” 

‘Then what on earth can I do?” 
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" gasped the lady. “Where can I spend 


ithe night?” 

- “It looks like you'll have to stay 
Movernight with the station agent, 
ma’am.” 

“The very idea!’’ said the traveler, 
indignantly. “I’ll have you know I’m 
a lady!” 

“Well,” drawled the old man, “‘so 
be the station agent.” 

—Roy A. BRENNER 


E was probably the world’s worst 
golfer and was at the very bot- 
tom of his form. After a particularly 
exasperating hole, he said to his caddy: 
“You know, the only reason I play this 
game is to develop self-control.” 
“In that case, sir,” replied the boy, 
“you should try caddying instead.” 
—Mrs. R. E. Krenu 
“ a RE you surE I will recover?” an 
A anxious patient asked his doctor. 
“I’ve heard that sometimes you doc- 
tors give wrong diagnoses and have 
treated patients for pneumonia who 
afterwards died of typhoid fever.” 
*You’ve been misinformed,” replied 
the indigant medic. “‘When we treat a 
man for pneumonia, he dies of pneu- 
monia.” — Review 


WO WOMEN were taking a stroll 
of near Hollywood Boulevard when a 
man with a red flag rushed out and 
waved them away. 
“Don’t go there,” he shouted. “A 
movie is being shot.” 
“Well,” retorted one of the women, 
“if it’s the one I saw last night it de- 
Serves to be shot.” —Bos Goree 


MONG THE students of his class in 
A elocution an instructor had one 
very ambitious young man whose van- 
ity exceeded his ability as an orator. 
The professor was pretty discouraged 
one day as he took time out to give the 
youth a private lesson. 

_ “When you finish your address,” 
he told the misguided pupil, “bow 
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very gracefully and leave the plat- 
form on tiptoes.” 
“On tiptoes?” echoed the student. 
“Why?” 
“So you won’t wake up the audi- 
ence,” was the instructor’s reply. 
—RANDOLPH MACFARLAN 


$ A YOUNG MAN King Christian of 

Denmark often took long horseback 
rides through the woods. He was can- 
tering along a dusty trail one afternoon 
when he spied a trim farmhouse at 
the edge of the forest and decided to 
stop for water. 

He asked a little boy standing near 
the house to hold his horse. 

“Does he bite?” queried the child. 

*“No,” was the reply. 

“Or kick?” 

“No.”? 

“Does he try to run away?” 

“No.” 

The child shrugged his shoulders. 
“Then.why do you want me to hold 
him?” —GopFREY MANLEY 

Scot was engaged in a lengthy 
A argument with a train conductor 
as to whether the fare was 25 or 30 
cents. Finally the exasperated conduc- 
tor picked up the Scot’s suitcase and 
tossed it off the train just as they 
passed over a bridge. 

“Mon!” screamed the Scot. “It 
isn’t enough to try to overcharge me, 
but now you try to drown my little 
boy.” —Wireco Life 


HERE was a Swede who lived prac- 
tically on the border between Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. For years he 
wasn’t certain which state he lived in. 
Finally he got a state surveyor to make 
a special investigation of the problem. 
“You live,” decided the surveyor, 
“in Wisconsin.” 
The Swede threw his hat into the air 
with great glee. 
“Thank heaven,” he cried. “No 
more of those terrible Minnesota win- 
ters.” —Penguinews 
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by DEAN JENNINGS 


HEN MapaAme Chiang Kai- 
Wshek paid an official visit to 
San Francisco’s crowded Chinese 
quarter, she met Police Sergeant 
John J. Manion. The dainty little 
lady beamed up at the big, ruddy 
Irishman with obvious pleasure: 
“Oh, Sergeant Manion! We in 
China have heard of your fine 
work here.” 

The Generalissimo’s wife wasn’t 
just making a pretty speech. She 
meant it. Wherever there are Chi- 
nese, Jack Manion, head of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown Squad, is 
spoken of with affection and re- 
spect. They know the odds he had 
to overcome in turning one of 
America’s most notorious plague- 
spots into a respected neighborhood 
of law-abiding, loyal citizens. 

Today any tourist can walk down 
the narrowest, darkest street in the 
section at three in the morning, as 
safely as he could in his home town. 
Thirty years ago those streets 


sheltered powerful gambling syn- 
dicates, narcotic rings, slave traf- 
fickers, and the hired assassins of a 
dozen warring tongs. 

Jack Manion is largely responsi- 
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Police sergeant Jack Manion ended San Francisco’s reign 
of terror and earned the respect of its Oriental citizens 


Trish Ambassador to 


t EZ - 
Chinatown 


ble for the change. He has given 
safety, self-respect, morale — and 
friendship—to San Francisco’s Chi- 
nese population. He is best man at 
innumerable weddings, godfather 
to dozens of children, chief rooter 
for the teen-age baseball team he 
started, head of the Boy Scouts. 
They call him “Uncle Jack” or 
**Sarge.”’ 

He has never learned any Chi- 
nese, but uses a quaint pidgin 
English which he employs indis- 
criminately on everybody, from 
the newest baby to Chinese schol- 
ars with Harvard degrees. 

There was a time when Manion 
was known in the quarter as Mau 
Yee—the cat. His Chinatown squad 
had pulled innumerable raids on 
known gambling headquarters; but 
invariably the occupants were 
found decorously sipping tea, ab- 
sorbed in philosophic discussion. 
Then one night, as he stood in the 
shadows, he saw their back door 
inched open at the imperious mew 
of a handsome cat. 

The next night, at the same time, 
Manion was outside the door with 
a borrowed cat under his coat. 
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He scratched the wood with her 
claws, urgently. The door opened, 
and a score of gamblers were 
caught with their chips down. 

This exploit was greeted with 


| grins of admiration, even from the 


victims. But as Mau Yee con- 
tinued to join their games unex- 


pectedly—from skylights, from ap- 
| parently inaccessible window sills, 


from behind the very wall-hangings 
—grins faded. A subtle emissary 
brought Manion a priceless jade 
necklace. It was returned, with a 
most unsubtle kick. The few gam- 


| blers still at large soon left town. 


THERE was nothing ‘amusing 
about the tong wars, however. The 
tongs were originally a sort of busi- 
ness association based on family ties. 
Rivalry grew into feuds. The weak- 
er tongs hired hatchet men and 
gunmen to protect them. These 
hired assassins formed their own 
highbinder tong, and killings be- 


' came a nightly feature on China- 
/ town streets. 


San Francisco’s record was the 
bloodiest on the coast, and public 
indignation rose with each fresh 
killing. That was when the worried 
chief of police assigned Manion 
the job of cleaning up the district. 

Manion struck with the force 
of a cyclone. At the height of the 
trouble, he spotted two imported 
criminals, Yee Sing and Soo Wing, 
crouched in a doorway. The six- 
foot sergeant hoisted Yee Sing 
with one hand and hurled him 
into the middle of the street. Soo 
Wing was simultaneously flattened 
out on the sidewalk. Both were 
jailed for carrying concealed wea- 
pons. When they had completed 
their sentences, Soo Wing took the 
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first train East, where he was later 
executed for murder. But Yee Sing 
became a peaceful and respected 
laundryman. 

Manion realized that something 
more than force was needed to end 
the tong trouble. He called a 
meeting of the tong leaders, pleaded 
with them for peace, and asked 
them to sign a document agreeing 
to end the killings. The unsuspect- 
ing Chinese politely signed the 
truce. Manion locked the paper 
in his safe, then turned to them: 

“Gentlemen, you have all just 


‘signed a paper which is a con- 


spiracy on the subject of murder 
—as your American lawyers will 
tell you. The next time there’s a 
killing here, Pll take that paper 
out and put every one of you in 
jail—for keeps. That’s straight.” 
That was the last round in San 
Francisco’s tong wars. How thor- 
oughly Manion won it in coopera- 
tion with the Chinese Peace So- 
ciety and the powerful Six Com- 
panies was demonstrated when, a 
little later, rival tongs in Santa 
Barbara started a war which 
spread up and down the coast and 
resulted in the murder of 26 men, 
Not one blow was struck in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown district. 
With the end of violence and 
vice in the quarter, Manion report- 
ed to headquarters for reassign- 
ment. When the news reached 
Chinatown, telegrams, letters and 
phone calls poured into the office 
of Police Chief O’Brien, backed by 
delegations from the Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Chinese 
“YY,” the Six Companies. 
“Apparently Chinatown needs 
you worse than we do, Jack,” 
O’Brien told Manion. “Guess we 
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will have to let you go back there.” 

And Manion has been right 
there ever since. He’s never ac- 
cepted as much as a pound of tea 
as a present—but he can’t pay for 
an admission or a dinner anywhere 
in the quarter. And he receives 
many small, anonymous donations 
“to use for the kids.” There are 
baseball and scout uniforms to buy 
—and anyway, if a youngster’s in 
trouble, he’ll naturally go to “‘Uncle 
Jack” for money. 

Not even young celestials are 
always little angels, and Chinese 
parents would “lose face’ if sum- 
moned to a juvenile court. So 
Manion’s methods with incipient 
delinquents are more practical than 
orthodox. ‘‘Uncle Jack’? dispenses 
summary justice on the spot by 
applying a huge hand repeatedly 
to the seat of the trouble. 

Older boys are invited to inspect 
the county jail. As they peer ex- 
citedly into the cell blocks, Manion 
throws the lock lever and leaves 
them alone for a while. When'‘he 
releases the boys, his pointed lec- 
ture on what it would be like to 
stay inside makes an impression 
that’s likely to last. 

If Manion had any doubts about 
the lengths his youngsters would go 
to for him they were dispelled early 





in the war. Ten of his young friends 
got involved in a free-for-all with 
a group of Italian-American boys 
from a nearby district. The cul- 
prits sheepishly admitted they had 
given their opponents a workout. 

“But Sarge,” they chorused, 
“they said the Chinese couldn’t 
fight, and we had to show ’em.” 

Manion smothered a grin. “Boys, 
you'll not get anywhere fighting in 
the streets,” he said sternly. “If 
you’re going to fight, fight for your 
country.” Then he dismissed them. 

All ten of the boys spent the next 
day getting turned down by the 
Army and Navy, and ended up by 
persuading the Maritime Commis- 
sion to send them to sea. Manion 
received letters from them mailed 
out of the war’s hottest ports. 

Manion is crowding seventy now 
and is due to retire in July. But his 
friends say, philosophically, that 
retirement won’t make much dif- 
ference to To-Yen—*‘head-man,” 
Jack’s latest and most accurate 
nickname. He will still stroll 
through the narrow streets, puffing 
on a Cigar, giving advice and help 
where they are needed. 

And who knows? Perhaps one 
will be allowed to give him as much 
as a pound of tea for himself, now 
and then. 


Junior Spendthrift 


T was just before closing one Saturday in a penny savings bank es- 
I tablished for children. A small boy came in and withdrew two cents. 
Monday morning as soon as the bank opened, he returned and deposited 
the two cents. 

“So you didn’t spend your two cents,” observed the teller. 

“Oh, no” replied the boy, “but a feller likes to have a little cash on hand 
over the week-end.” 





—THEODORE RUuBIN 
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by Wo_reE KAurMAN 


N ANGEL, according to the dic- 
tionary, is ““One of an order of 
spiritual beings endowed with im- 


mortal life, attendant upon the 
Deity, a heavenly guardian or 
messenger...” 


Or, colloquially, an angel is a 
“backer of a play, or other enter- 
tainment, who is not an actor.” 
Or, an angel is “one who aids or 
supports with money or influence, 
a non-professional backer of a 
theatrical venture. Hence, a person 
of wealth who is easily fleeced.” 

Playwright S. N. Behrman would 
not agree with any of these defini- 
tions; Behrman is perhaps the 
world’s most casual angel. 

When the Theater Guild was 





Wolfe Kaufman likes to tell people that he 
hates ‘Broadway characters,”’ but his cari- 
cature hangs on the wall at Sardi’s. He has 
been movie critic for a wide variety of publi- 
cations and has written fiction for several 
leading magazines. He claims the distinc- 
tion of having written two of the worst 
movies ever made, but refuses to name them. 
The distinction he is proudest of, however, is 
the fact that he coined the word “whodunit.” 
His own first “‘whodunit,” titled “I Hate 
Blondes,”’ is soon to be published, 
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Financing a play is an intricate, fantastic, 
and occasionally very profitable business 
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preparing Okiahoma! it had fallen 
on lean times. It knew it had a good 
show, perhaps a hit, but it needed 
money. So an S.O.S. was sent 
to successful playwrights whose 
brain-children had been produced 
in the past by the Guild. The old 
Alma Mater routine was tried with 
each. Not all of them lent a willing 
ear, however. Even Behrman at first 
refused to invest in the show, so the 
Guild finally arranged a special re- 
hearsal in an effort to interest him. 

Instead of attending the re- 
hearsal, Behrman phoned his broth- 
er, a practical-minded man, and 
asked his advice. 

“They’re friends of yours,’ his 
brother told him. “Send ’em a few 
thousand dollars and forget about 
it. What can you lose, taxes being 
what they are?” 

So Behrman sent the Guild five 
thousand dollars—but he couldn’t 
forget about it. They wouldn’t let 
him. He'll probably wind up with 
150 thousand dollars or more on 
his investment. 

Broadway is everybody’s street, 
and the business of Broadway is the 
production of shows, which is the 


> 
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only business in the world that is 
unrestricted. There is a golden 
opportunity on Broadway for the 
man who is after big money. He 
may not get it, but it’s there. Be- 
cause, you see, the dictionary is 
wrong—from several standpoints. 

Here is how a play is really pro- 
duced and financed. 

Let us assume that you want to 
produce a play. You rub your hands 
together and you take a deep 
breath: Let’s see, now. I have a 
script. I really feel it’s a good 
script. I know the actors I want. I 
have a wonderful director. I even 
have a fine scenic designer. But, 
ah me, I need money .. . 

Well, money is an easy com- 
modity. Let’s go get it. So you set 
up a budget. The show will cost, 
say, forty thousand dollars to pro- 
duce. Make it 45 or 50 thousand 
dollars, in case you run into a snag 
and need extra chips. 

Next you form a company on a 
limited partnership basis. You sell 
fifty per cent of the stock to your 
company for fifty thousand dollars. 
You retain fifty per cent for your 
efforts in dreaming up the project. 

This is one time you do not allow 
your own efforts to go unrewarded. 
After all, you discovered this play. 
For six months, for a year, for ten 
years, you have been planning and 
polishing and pleading. And you 
have paid office rent. And typing 
fees. And a secretary. So you’re en- 
titled to something, aren’t you? 
Okay. Fifty per cent for the angels, 
fifty per cent for you. Fair enough. 

And the angel gets his money 
back—if there is any money—from 
the first profits. Nobody gets a 
penny (outside of actors, writers, 
directors, stagehands, etc.) until 
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all the money put up by the angels 
is returned. 

A producer in the theatre, in 
other words, is a man who gambles 
with other people’s money. But 
he also gambles with his own skill 
and patience and ingenuity. 

Only two men in the entire 
theatrical profession do not operate 
in this fashion. They are Billy Rose 
and John Golden. Both are inde- 
pendently wealthy and prefer to use 
their own money for their shows, 

Sometimes a producer, beyond 
his original fifty per cent, will pur- 
chase a piece of the other fifty 
per cent. This does not happen 
often. More often he needs ready 
cash, so he parts with a portion of 
his own fifty per cent. 

Sometimes this happens: the 
play needs fifty thousand dollars. 
The producer gets that much, then 
finds he needs more. He calls in 
his angels and gets their permission 
to realign the stock. He says, “‘Boys, 
we’re cooked. Either we get ten 
grand more or we can forget the 
whole thing.” 

So they trim down each share, 
and realign the percentages so that 
fifty shares become worth sixty 
thousand dollars, rather than fifty 
thousand. And they buy the addi- 
tional stock they have manufac- 
tured, or permit the producer to 
sell it. 

On the other hand, they may 
say, ““We stick to the original agrees 
ment. Not a penny more.” 

In which case, to save the show, 
the producer has to sell some of 
his own holdings. There have been 
instances where a show arrived on 
Broadway and the producer owned 
almost no part of it. 

The trend on Broadway these 
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days is to get a group of angels for 
a show, rather than one rich man. 


| It’s easier to get ten men to put up 


one thousand dollars each than to 
find one man with ten thousand 
dollars. When Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay began financing 
The Hasty Heart they sent word to 
all their friends and lined up 66 
angels, a modern-day record. 

As Crouse puts it, “If the play 
was as good as we felt it to be, we 
wanted our friends to share in the 

rofits, rather than some strangers. 
f our judgment on the play’s 
merit turned out to be sour— 
well, nobody was seri- 
ously hurt.” 

Play producing used 
to be casual and hap- 
hazard. Playswent into 
rehearsal and the pro- 
ducers dashed around 
to dig up the money. 
Once, when Sam Har- 
ris and George M. 
Cohan had a show in 
rehearsal, money be- 
gan to run low. Sud- 
denly Harris vanished. He showed 
up 48 hours later and told Cohan 
that he had dug up five thousand 
dollars in Philadelphia. 

“That’s great, Sam,” said Cohan. 
“Try Trenton tomorrow.” 

It used to be that an angel was 
largely a sucker. But nowadays 
being an angel is like betting at a 
race track. You pick your producer. 
You pick your jockey. 

Kiss and Tell paid fourteen dol- 
lars for every dollar invested. It’s 
still paying off. 

Arsenic and Old Lace paid 21 dol- 
lars for every dollar, and profits 
are still coming in. 

Life with Father has brought in 


Thestory of an amazing 
New Fla Vaccine 
will be 
dramatically presented 
in five pages 
of full-color pictures 
and text 
in the February issue 


forty dollars for every dollar, and 
is still earning a profit. 

And even if a play flops, there is 
a possibility that you may get your 
money back through the sale of 
motion picture rights. 

Musical comedies are the worst 
investment, because it takes so long 
for them to earn back their invest- 
ments and because they’re so ex- 
pensive to operate. 

Magnificent exceptions are Up 
in Central Park, Carmen Jones and 
On the Town. These all cost com- 
paratively little to produce and 
their profits are enormous, 

Oklahoma! was pro- 
duced with a large 
investment—100 thou- 
sand dollars—and costs 
twenty thousand dol- 

| lars a week to operate. 

| But a thousand-dollar 
investment in Okla- 
homa! should return 
thirty thousand dollars 
or more. 

A large majority of 
Broadway angels are 

Broadway folk—producers, actors, 
directors and authors. 

Max Gordon, George S. Kauf- 
man, Moss Hart and Billy Rose 
frequently are part angels, or in- 
vestors, in other people’s shows, 
although some of them do not 
always invest money in their own 
shows. 

There’s a reason for this. Broad- 
way feels that you never know what 
a show will do. Even the smartest 
producers and authors turn out 
occasional flops. It may take a pro- 
ducer overnight or it may take 
him years to get a play ready. He 
has to hire readers to plow through 
scripts. If the reader recommends 
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something, the producer reads it. 
Then he buys a one-month or a 
six-month option, or he buys the 
right to produce sans option. He 
works with the author. He suggests 
changes. They argue, they discuss. 

Weeks and months go by and the 
producer hasn’t earned a penny. 
So why should he put up money, 
too? He already has a legitimate 
staké in the enterprise. 

The playwright, of course, gets a 
royalty from the grosses. He may 
also purchase stock in the play. 
Sometimes the star, too, will in- 
sist on buying a piece of the play. 
George Abbott frequently permits 
his office staff to buy stock. 

Otto H. Kahn, the banker, used 
to be the champion angel of Broad- 
way. Almost anybody could get 
money from him, especially if the 
play had -artistic merit and was 
likely to lose money. Kahn was not 
especially interested in profits. He 
loved the theatre. 

The champion angel today is 
Howard S. Cullman, a_ tobacco 
broker who has made angeling a 
big business. 

In 1938 someone told Cullman, 
“T have a fine play. I need ten 
thousand dollars more to produce 
it.” Cullman put up the money. 

Shortly after, the producer 
phoned him again: “We need ten 
thousand more.”’ Cullman made out 
another check for ten thousand. 


Cullman lost his twenty thousan@ 
dollars, but he enjoyed the expes9 
rience. Since 1938 he has helped 
to finance 75 plays. In actual cashyy 
he is way ahead of the game, for} 
he has been a partner in suche 
smash successes as A Bell for Adana 
Kiss and Tell, Bloomer Girl, I Rew 
member Mama, The Hasty Heart andy 
Life with Father. “4 

So you, too, can be a producegy 
if you can get people to bring you 
scripts, and if you know what t 
do with the scripts, and if you cai 
dig up the money. But remembeg 
nobody knows, not even the ex 
perts. The best of them make missy 
takes. And then a newcomer comes; 
along and brings in a smash hit. 

Two smash hits on Broadway 
produced by people who had never! 
produced shows before are: ] Re 
member Mama and On the Town. And 
experienced old-timers like Arthur 
Hopkins and Al H. Woods haven't 
had a hit in years. 

Yes, Broadway is 
street, even for angels. 
get it! 

But remember this. Broadway 
a pretty cold-hearted street. Angel} 
don’t rate passes. They’re just 
money boys. Even though you buy 
a hunk of the show, you still have 
to pay for tickets to see it. ; 

Otherwise, how can the gross€ 
pile up to the point at which t 
producer begins to share? 


anybody’# 


Come and 
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Second Best 


HE PREACHER approached the handsomely attired young ma 

"2 eaate at the back of the church before the wedding. “I beg 
pardon,” said the clergyman, “are you the groom?” q 
“No sir,” the young man replied gloomily. “I was eliminated 


in the semifinals.” 


—WiuuiaM E. Fie 
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Wetec antl 4ilar Mita me Stieme mallee tmce 
America—the almost inexpressible joy 
of men returning from the hell of war. 
Extending the hand of welcome, we have 
tried to capture the unparalleled thrill of 
Homecoming in these pictures and in the 
words of the men who are coming back... 








The big, crowded ship feels anxious under us as it reaches out toward 
the shore. Every one of us is so jammed up inside we can hardly se 


straight, hardly even talk... 





When the cheers and the flags and the sound of the bands break out, i 
begins to make a kind of crazy, wonderful sense—something big . 














Il iks running up the gangplank loaded with presents, people clapping 
ou on the back, talk and laughter. And then it hits you—this is 
| for-us! 





We're on our way down. The anxious jelly is jumping in our joints. 
Ten feet, five feet, two feet—and suddenly we're out of the war and 
in the U:S.A. 


Vil 





And oh: brother, is this ever it! She didn’t know vou from Adam, 
ut she knew vou were home . 














Home to Texas! and Oregon! 














Home—from Maine to the Gulf and from the Mississippi west—home! 
Uncle, here we come! 
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Everything is rolling—you find your voice: “It’s okay, sweetheart, 
just let me touch land!” 





‘It’s been a long time, baby, but I never stopped loving you—sweet 
land of everything!” 





(hen it gets quiet, everything melts, and without ever knowing how 
he got there, she’s there—sudden and sweet as a dream... 








and you're holding her glad and safe. This is for you. This is yours 
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a couple of hours you're back where you started, only now it’s 

top of the world and you're sitting on it—top Joe in the land that 
; 

es you. 





a 





bt 


Then faster than vou can think, the big joys come rushing in 
the slow, soft tears of welcome and the pounding, hugging pride o 
vevr folks 





iat 4 
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Your own street: “Hello, evervbody! Hello, street! Hello, houses! 
Look who's here! Hey, I’m back!” 





1 
Your baby—the kid vou've never seen before. What kind of words can 
0 vou use for this brand of happiness? 





-This is home, with your eyes swimming in bliss and your heart 
filling your throat—no rotten shell burst’s going to wipe this out . . 





No, vou're going to pack it all away—Anzio and Iwo and the used-up 
vears—and all vou’re going to keep out is love and comfort to wear, 
now and forever. 





It’s soothing to sit in front of a fire and look back upon the pageant of the past | 


¢ GOLDES ARNYYERSARY 


by JupiTH NILEs 


HERE ARE natural ways to 

soothe the mind, to quiet the 
troubled spirit. We all use them 
When we want to forget the world 
and the flesh, seeking surcease, 
seeking relief, we all use the uni- 
versal panaceas. There is the long 
walk in the country. 
There is the good 
night’s rest. And there 
is—best of all—the sal- 
vation you find in the 
fire on the hearth. 

The best of all is fire- 
light—the best is the 
easy chair in front of 
the fire. When you sit 
in front of a fire the 
world and the flesh are 
illusions and the only 
the golden picture you 
yourself in the flame. 

How many things in life can the 
human eye watch for hours and 
hours on end, seeing no changes, 
expecting no surprises—but watch- 
ing, watching endlessly? Not many. 

There is the blue sky. Though 
the sky may not be transitory or 
capricious today, changing neither 
in shape nor mood, providing no 
variety in color or cloud-form, you 
can look at it for hours. 

There is the running brook. It 
flows monotonously, but it has a 
hypnosis of its own. 

. There are waves upon the beach. 

Their rhythm, their pattern is 
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reality is 
‘race for 


a 6 Bee 


One of a series por- 
traying, in words and 
pictures, familiar scenes 
in American life. 
The painting on the 
opposite page is by 
Douglass Crockwell. 


eee 


unchanging. Yet it is impossible te 
tear your eyes away from the ebb 
and flow. ; 

And there is firelight. The fire 
doesn’t change. It grows brighte 
or it diminishes, but that is not thé 
mysterious thing that holds yous 
entranced. It is somes 
thing else. It is the fu 
ture, if you are young 
—and the past, if yo 
are old. 

There is hope and 
nostalgia in the fire. For 
the young there arg 
hopes — the flickering 
shades of things t@ 
come. For the old folky 
there is the whole pag-) 
eant of the past. In front of the 
the young ones wish and the ald 
ones remember. Their talk invare, 
iably flows back into time: 

. | was just thinkin’, Mar 
of how many fires we've watched: 
. how many years we’ve sat out 
in front of the fire. How ma 
wars and depressions and births 
and deaths—in our fifty years tow 
gether! And I been thinkin’—you} 
watch the fire long enough . . . put) 
another log on the fire—how’ $ that! 
song go?—and they all go up in 
smoke. Ail that’s left of trouble i#) 
the color of the ‘fire—purest color 
of gold in the world!” 

Only firelight brings out that 

kind of talk. 
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Victim: Interior decorator Mare Eile 
found in his shop stabbed with scissor 


Suspects: Philip Armstrong, tor wh 
den Mare had just designed a sport 
scene wallpaper; Judith, Armstrong 
estranged wife. who had- written May 
informing him that she would not sec 
him again, but was returning to he 
husband; Prudy Black, Marc’s assistan 
who was jealous of Judith and unawar 
that she had broken with Marc. Juditl 
knew nothing of the new den. Arm 
strong knew nothing of the situation 
between Judith and. Marc. In clutching 
the wallpaper Eilers tried to reveal his 
murderer. What was his logicr W 
was his murderer? Answer on page 9! 
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i EEY CULBERTSON 
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OLUTIONS. 


pronets Game Book Guest Editor 


@ Guest Editor of Coronet’s Game 
@auary, Ely Culbertson promises: ‘“‘No bridge 


Book for 


thiems.’’ Keeping his promise, he starts with 
plist of New Year’s Resolutions. Some of these 


tsolutions are wise ones, some are foolish; in 
eme cases, it depends on who makes them. 
fou tell which is which. Numbers 1, 7 and 10 


said to be the resolutions most often made. 
they wise ones? Turn to page 91 to see if 
r answers agree with Quizmaster Culbertson’s. 


. I'll give up smoking. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
. I'll save some part of whatever 

I earn. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
. Pll get out in the sun until I get 

a good tan. 

..« Wise... Foolish... Depends 
. I’ll get eight hours’ sleep every 

night. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 

I'll keep up with national and 

world news. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
» I won’t let anyone put anything 

over on me. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
. I won’t take a drink of anything 


* alcoholic. 


... Wise... Foolish . . . Depends 
. No matter how important the 

job, I won’t work overtime. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
. I will make no extravagant 

purchases. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
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10. 


11. 


12 


a 


13. 


14. 


15. 


I’ll ask the boss for a raise. 
...« Wise... Foolish... Depends 
I’ll ask my mother-in-law to 
move out. 

... Wise... Foolish. . . Depends 
I won’t ever let myself become 
angry. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
I’ll get some strenuous exer- 
cise every day. 

... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
I’ll have a hobby and devote 
as much time as I can to it. 
... Wise... Foolish . . . Depends 
I’ll never forget an anniversary 
or similar occasion for thinking 
of others. 
con Wwe 


. Foolish . . . Depends 


. Pll give up sweets. 


... Wise... Foolish... Depends 


. Pll read at least one good book 


every month. 
... Wise... Foolish... Depends 


. Pll take off my surplus weight, 


even if it. hurts. 
... Wise... Foolish... Depends 
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When Ely Culbertson heard the cerns ice or coldness, but if you get 
first of these startling statements fifteen or more right, you’re hot; 
his comment was, “Interesting— twelve right and you’re comfort. 
if true.”’ But is it true? Ely guessed ably warm; but nine or less is 
yes; what’s your guess? Each con- cold comfort. Answers on page 91. 




























1. Sea water is unhealthy to drink, but old sea ice may be thawed out 


and used as fresh drinking water. True . . . false 

2. A tent painted white is easier to keep warm than a tent painted black, 
Seas | Bee 

3. Dark nights are usually colder than moonlit ones. True. . . false . 

4. The temperature of 66 degrees below zero, recorded at Riverside, 
Wyoming, is colder than anything ever officially recorded in the 
Arctic Zone. True . . . false... 

5. The clothing of North Pole explorers weighs little more than the 
outdoor winter costume ofan American man. True . . . false... 

6. The meat of prehistoric animals trapped in the frozen tundra of 
Siberia remained edible for thousands of years. True . . . false . . 

7. A temperature of 32° Centigrade is normal winter weather in the 


United States. True... false... 
. Curling and hurling are both games played on ice. True. . . false... 
. The mean temperature is lower in Little America than in North or 
South America. True .. . false... 


oO 0 


10. To make dry ice, freeze a fine spray of water. True . . . false . 

11. Mosquitoes are numerous in some Arctic regions. True. . . false. . 
12. Hair grows faster in hot weather than cold. True . . . false 

13. An ice-capped mountain cannot be a live volcano. True... false... 


14. Plastic fabrics have been developed which resemble genuine fur in 
warmth as well as in appearance. True . . . false . 

15. ““Mushing” is travel afoot, usually over snow. True . . . false 

16. A cold in the head is more common in the spring than in the winter, 
iS ere, pare 

17. Of two cups of coffee, both at the same temperature, one containing 
cream and the other black, the cup of black coffee will cool more 
rapidly. True... false... 

18. The liver of the polar bear should not be eaten, because it is some- 


times poisonous. True . . . false . 
19. There are parts of India where the temperature never goes above 
freezing. True... false... - 





20. Florida is in the Torrid Zone. True... false... 
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Ely Culbertson’s favorite quiz game 
is called ‘‘Associations.”” In every 


/ group of words or names, each of 


the three on the left should be 
associated in your-mind with one of 
the five at the right. The two extra 


(a) Hoppe 
1. Golf (b) Tilden 
2. Billiards (c) Vanderbilt 
3. Yachting (d) Nelson 
(e) Grange 
(a) Erie 
4. Chicago (6) Huron 
5. Cleveland (c) Michigan 
6. Toronto (d) Ontario 


(e) Superior 


(a) George II 
7. Revolution (b) George III 


8. World WarI  (c) George V 
9. WorldWarll (d) George VI 
(e) George VII 
(a) John C. 
10. Lewis (6) John D. 
11. Rockefeller (c) John J. 
12. Adams (d) John L. 
(ec) John Q. 
(a) Decibel 
13. Heat (b) Calorie 
14. Weight (c) Watt 
15. Noise @ (d) Erg 
(e) Grain 
(2) Tony 


| 16. Don Quixote (b) Silver 


17. Lone Ranger (c) Trigger 
18. Roy Rogers (d) Rosinante 
(e) Pegasus 
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moos (. ‘a Game of Associations | 












words at the right are just “blinds.” 
For example, you’d associate No. 
11, Rockefeller, with (6) John D. 
Getting fifteen right is fair, twenty 
is good, and thirty correct makes 
you an Elk. Answers on page 91. 


(a) Paris 
19. Danube (6) London 
20. Spree (c) Rome 
21. Thames (d) Vienna 
(e) Berlin 
(a) Neuralgia 
22. Back (6) Arthritis 
23. Hip (c) Lumbago 
24. Joints (d) Neuritis 
(e) Sciatica 
(a) Wood 


25. 5th Year (b) Paper 
26. 25th year (c) Diamond 
27. 75th year (d) Gold 

(e) Silver 


(a) Boz 
28. Clemens (6) O. Henry 
29. Dickens (c) Mark Twain 
30. Porter (d) Lewis Carroll 
(e) Mr. Dooley 


(a) Scapula 
31. Knife (6) Scopula 


32. Bone (c) Spatula 

33. Spreader (d) Scrofula 
(ce) Sealpel 
(a) Skye 

34. Horse (b) Boodle 

35. Dog (c) Percheron 


36. Champagne (d) Pol Roger 
(e) Amontillado 
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The year 1945 has come and gone. 
How well do you remember its big 
events? Ely Culbertson can recall 
every card of bridge hands he 
played ten and more years ago, but 
he confesses that some things—like 
the answer to the first question in 


1. We celebrated V-E Day on 
(a) May 8 
(b) May 28 
(c) June 6 
2. “Standing” for Parliament, Win- 
ston Churchill 
(a) Was re-elected 
(6) Lost his seat 
(c) Was not a candidate 
3. Tojo, facing arrest, 
(a) Committed hara-kiri 
(6) Shot himself 
(c) Submitted meekly 
4. Shirley Temple became Mrs. 
(a) Hudson 
(b) Stokowski 
(c) Agar 
5. Horse-racing was temporarily 
prohibited, by order of 
(a) James F. Byrnes 
(6) Leon Henderson 
(c) Paul V. McNutt 


6. An atomic bomb hit 
(a) Fujiyama 
(b) Hiroshima 
(c) Yokohama 
7. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was interred at 
(a) Mt. Vernon 
(6) Hyde Park 
(c) Arlington 
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at Happened in 1945? KS 
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the quiz below—just slip his mind 
after a few months. Can you an- 
swer ten of these questions cor- 
rectly? If so, you’re abreast of the 


times. With eight correct you’re 
fair; six or less, you’re living in the 
future. Answers on opposite page. 
8. Rationing was lifted on 

(a) Coffee 

(b) Canned fruits 

(c) Books 


9. General Eisenhower accepted 
the German surrender at 

(a) Compiégne 

(b) Berlin 

(c) Reims 
10. The Rose Bowl game was 

(a) Played in California 

(6) Played in the East 

(c) Not played 
‘11.Atomic bombs were produced in 

(a) San Francisco 

(b) Pittsburgh 

(c) Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
12. Sinclair Lewis’ most 
novel is called 

(a) Presidential Agent 

(b) The Black Rose 

(c) Cass Timberlane 


13. United States forces liberated 
(a) Manila 
(6) Vienna ® 
(c) Paris 
14. A United Nations conference 
was held at 
(2) Dumbarton Oaks 
(6) San Francisco 
(c) Bretton Woods 


recent 
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Pertrait of a Murder 


The police cleared Judith since, although she had a motive in fearing Marc 
} might try to spoil her reconciliation, she knew nothing whatsoever about the 
| Betpaper. Armstrong was cleared in that he had not yet seen the wallpaper 
and knew nothing of the situation between Judith and Marc. Trudy was guilty. 
i She was the only one who was familiar not only with the situation between 

Marc and Armstrong’s wife but also with the wallpaper. Marc, aware of this, 
) grabbed the one piece of evidence that would eliminate Armstrong and Judith. 
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a Cold Facts and Fallacies 
° } 1. True. 6. True, according to some 11. True. 
€ ; 2. False; white reflects heat, scientists’ estimates. 12. True. 
ic 4s black absorbs it. 7. False; 32° Centigrade is al- 13. False. 
> 3. False. most 90° Fahrenheit. 14. True. 
} 64. False; Siberia, in the Arctic 8. False; hurling is played on 15. True. 
circle, has recorded a tem- a field, like field-hockey. 16. False. 
perature of 90 degrees below 9. True; Little America is 17. False. 
zero. in Antarctica. 18. True. 
5. True; 18 pounds as against 10. False: it is solidified car- 19. True. 
4 12 to 15 pounds. bon dioxide gas. 20. False. 
A Game of 
Associations What Happened in 1945? 
1. (d) 13. (b) 25. (a) 1. (a) May 8 8. (6) Books were never ra- 
2, (a) 14. (e) 26. (e) , . ones tioned, coffee rationing 
ey Yadel., Saat Seen Nera seat was lifted before 1945 
' 4, (c) 16. (d) 28. (c) Conservative party lost 
5, (a) 17. (6) 29. (a) its majority 9. (c) Reims 
6. (d) 18. (c) 30. (b) 3. (6) Shot himself 10. (a) Played in California 
. h 7. (d) 19. (d) 31. (e) / P .. DP: ° 
in Hg ‘A 20. (e) 39° (a) 4. (c) Agar 11. (c) Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
H 9. (d) 21. (6) 33. (c) 5. (a) James F. Byrnes 12. (c) Cass Timberlane 
22 ; . : ; 
a i 23, i} oa i 6. (6) Hiroshima 13. (2) Manila 
‘ 12. (e) 24. (b) 36. (d) 7. (b) Hyde Park 14. (6) San Francisco 
-n 
| New Year's Resolutions 
1; Depends; smoking does not hurt some 9. Foolish; an occasional splurge is good 
} ople. for the soul. 
~d } 2. Wise. 10. Depends; do you deserve one? 
; 3. Depends; exposure to sunlight harms 11. Wise, if her presence bothers you. 
some people. 12. Foolish; you can’t help it. 
4. Wise. 13. Depends; but for people over forty it 
5. Wise; and a voter’s duty, besides. would be foolish. 
6. Foolish; it doesn’t hurt to be asucker 14. Wise. 
nce occasionally. 15. Foolish; instead get a system to re- 
7. Depends; a drink helps some people mind you. 
to relax. 16. Foolish, for most people. 
8. Foolish; the worry might hurt more’ 17. Wise. 
than the overwork. 18. Wise, if done properly. 
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Because life with laughter is a most 
desirable state, we have assembled for 
you, herewith, a handful of mirthful 
moments from the drama of daily living 


ACK IN 1944 a group of Amer- 
B ican girls landed at an overseas 
base where there were few white 
women. Of course, they received a 
terrific welcome from the Yanks 
stationed there. 

The following day their director, 
a man who had been at the base 
for several months, called a meet- 
ing. “You girls are going to be 
extremely popular,” he began. 
“There’s only one bit of advice I 
can offer. At the height of your 
success, when men are flocking 
around you, just remember this— 
if I put on a skirt, I’d be popular 
too.” —CLARA COHEN 
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Wax THE Nazis were in power, 
German soldiers assigned to 
patrol the Swiss border made no 
effort to conceal their contempt for 
the stolid men facing them across 
the barricades. 

One day they handed across the 
barricade a handsomely wrapped 
box addressed to the Swiss com- 
manding officer. The Swiss were 
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not surprised to find the contents 
of the box to be fertilizer. 

Next day, a similarly handsome 
box was presented by the Swiss 
to the German commander, who 
grunted about Swiss lack of origi- 
nality and turned it over, unopened, 
to an orderly. 

The orderly returned shortly, 
amazement on his face. In his arms 
was the package containing a large 
platter of golden Swiss butter. 

The enclosed card read: 

“The ceremony you have initiat- 
ed is altogether proper. Let us con- 
tinue to send to each other the best 
from our lands.” 

—Prc. Hervie HAvuFLER 


uN PHares, who works for the 
Associated Press, comes from 
Texas, where his name does not 
seem an unusual one. But accord- 
ing to a story they tell on him, he 
was introduced to a man who 
seemed curious about it. 
“Phares, Phares,” he repeated. 
*“‘What a strange name. How long 
have you lived in this country? 
Where were you born? You cer- 
tainly speak good English.” 
The newspaperman answered 
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Si 


| the questions politely, but after the 


stranger had gone he asked: 
“Who was that bird who seemed 
to think I had a curious name?”’ 
“That,” replied his friend, “‘was 


Gutzon Borglum.” 


—EpDWARD FRANK ALLEN 
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I A Birmingham, Alabama, police 


station they’re still laughing 


| Over an incident which happened 
several months ago. 


A man, exceedingly upset, ap- 
proached the sergeant in charge. 

“Sir, my wife has been missing 
since early last night,”’ he reported. 

The sergeant began assembling 
information: 

“What size is she?” 

*“Uh—about average.” 

“Color eyes?” 

“Oh, neutral, I guess.” 

“Hair?” 

*Don’t know.” 

“Kind of clothes?” 

“Hat and coat, I suppose. But 
she had a dog with her.” 

“What kind?” 

“Pedigree collie. Stands six 
hands high, weighs 38 pounds, 
brownish-gray spot above right eye, 
right rear leg solid white, slightly 
deaf in left ear, has deep brown 
collar, and answers to name of 
Prince.’ |§©—Joun NEWTON BaKER 

Qc Ge 
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HE LATE John Lovejoy Elliot, 
head of New York’s Ethical Cul- 
ture School, taught a class in ethics 
and imbued his students with the 
full spirit of the ethical culture 
movement. Once he asked his young 
Students: ‘““What would you like to 





do most in the world?”’ One student 
answered: “I would like to help 
my fellow man to be noble, to up- 
lift him spiritually, and to help 
him live happily all his life.” 

Elliot beamed. ‘“‘What would you 
like to do next best?” 

‘Next best,” replied the student, 
*‘I’d like to make money.” 

—LEONARD Lyons 


OS) 

HE QUESTION of the correct 

plural of the word ‘‘mongoose”’ 
was solved by an assistant director 
who needed a pair of these creatures 
for a picture. He wrote to a Holly-~ 
wood dealer: “Dear Sir: Please 
send me two mongeese.” He didn’t 
like the way the word looked, tore 
up the paper and began again: 
“Dear Sir: Please send me two 
mongooses.”” This version didn’t 
satisfy him any better, so he wrote: 
*‘Dear Sir: Please send me a mon- 
goose—and by the way, send me 
another.” —Mkrs. I. M. Goprrey 


OW 


A’ ALBUQUERQUE housewife was 
delighted when an attractive 
young girl answered her ad for a 
maid. Hired on the spot, the girl 
did dishes and retired early. 

The next morning the lady 
found her packing. “‘Why are you 
leaving?”’ she asked. 

“Well,” the girl replied, “I have 
a confession to make. I’m going 
through to California, and I was 
unable to find a single overnight 
accommodation in Albuquerque. 
So I bought the afternoon paper 
and answered your ad.” 

—W. E. GoLpEN 
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Life cannot defeat one with the courage 
to fight against heavy odds for happiness 
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by Carnot HucHeEs 


O* A guieT back street in the vil- 
lage of Elon, North Carolina, 
a little brick house hugs the north- 
west corner of the Elon College 
campus. New students strolling 
along romantic College Walk are 
often surprised when a small, gray- 
haired woman waves cheerily from 
a window of the pleasant cottage. 

They smile and wave back, and 
do not know until later that behind 
the kind face of the woman lies 
more knowledge of life than they 
could learn in the textbooks of a 
dozen universities; that in her small 
body is a heart of tempered steel 
but as gay as a spring prom. 

The woman is 81-year-old Mrs. 
John Urquhart Newman. 

Her darkest hours came between 
the years 1890 and 1894, when four 
of her five children were born. 
None of the four has ever heard a 
spoken word. They were born deaf. 
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None of the four ever learned the 
sign language. None ever attended 
high school. Yet all four, taught 
only by their mother, entered Elon 
College at the age of thirteen. 

They were graduated with hon- 
ors and now hold positions superior 
to those held by many college grad- 
uates who were born normal—all 
because a courageous mother re- 
fused to accept defeat either for 
herself or for her family. 

She had left a Missouri farm to 
work her way through Antioch Col- 
lege. There she met and married a 
professor, and together they went 
to Elon, near Greensboro, to teach 
in a college which was not yet 
built; they helped to build it. 

Her husband, who taught Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, had a pro- 
found disregard for money. So Mrs. 
Newman, teacher, housewife and 
mother, took in students as boarders 
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to add to the family income. Yet 
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she somehow found time to enter- 
tain visiting dignitaries and to min- 
ister to the poor. 

“My husband never earned as 
much as a thousand dollars a year 
for the first fifteen years,”’ she says 
candidly, ‘“‘but money was never a 
source of worry or bickering in our 
household.”’ . 

When the first child was born to 
the Newmans they were still in 
their early twenties, and life was 
full of promise. The child was a 
pretty, perfect little girl who be- 
haved just as she should, except 
that she did not seem to hear the 
cooing sounds of a fond mother. 

When she was taken to a doctor, 
his verdict was short and brutal: 
“Your child can never be normal. 
She is deaf and beyond hope of re- 
covery.”’ In succession came three 
other children—and the same dis- 
couraging words from the doctor. 

“Send them to a school for the 
deaf,” kindly neighbors and well- 
intentioned doctors advised. Mrs. 


' Newman rejected all such sugges- 


tions. She would never subject her 
children to life in an institution. 

Daily, hourly, she watched them, 
and a plan took form in her mind. 
She talked it over with her husband, 
who agreed that if she were willing 
to make the sacrifice it entailed it 
might work: Her decision made, 
she entered upon long years of toil, 
Struggle and concentration. She 
never looked back. 

Her plan was.simple. She would 
teach her children to speak and 
read lips; she would teach them so 
well that their affliction would be 
mercifully hidden from the world. 
There would be no talking by 
hands. Her children would look, 
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act, and talk like any normal child. 
Since deafness could not be seen, 
why should her children’s affliction 
be made obvious? 

Alone and in her own home, she 
undertook to do what only a few 
schools at the time were attempting 
to do for deaf children. 

Alma, the oldest; Lila, the second 
child; Urquhart, the third, and 


Joseph, the baby, were average, 


healthy-looking youngsters, neither 
more nor less intelligent than their 
neighbors’ children. But every child 
was sadly handicapped. With grave 
consideration, Mrs. Newman ac- 
cepted the responsibility of attempt- 
ing what seemed impossible. If she 
failed, if the children’s vocal chords 
were permanently impaired, she 
felt that she alone would be re- 
sponsible for the dismal failure of 
her children. 

Something of the task facing her 
is better understood when you think 
of the time and work involved in 
teaching a normal child to speak 
a few words. Even the word “‘cat,”’ 
which might be spoken to a nor- 
mal child twice before he can re- 
peat it, Mrs. Newman had to re- 
peat over and over—perhaps as 
many as forty times—before her 
children learned to sound it by care- 
fully watching their mother’s lips. 





Mrs. NEwMaN began her experi- 
ment when her children were of 
kindergarten age. Where the nor- 
mal child would have learned sim- 
ple words like “‘cat,” “‘dog,” and 
‘*home”’ on the first day, the New- 
man children would perhaps be 
able to say the word, and under- 
stand it, in a week. 

From the start Mrs. Newman de- 
veloped an almost trance-like con- 
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centration with her children. Over 
and over she would repeat the 
single word she wanted them to 
understand. She would show them 
the word in print, then speak it, 
syllable by syllable, until each child 
could see by the formation of her 
lips how the word was said. 

The agony of alternate hope and 
discouragement which must often 
have bitten deep into her heart was 
hidden from the children’s gaze 
by a gay, fun-loving disposition. 
Mrs. Newman made a game of her 
children’s education. She taught 
them to play with each other, en- 
couraged them to talk among them- 
selves, and, as they progressed, she 
urged them to outdo each other in 
repeating newly-learned words. 

The children were kept fairly 
close to home because Mrs.- New- 
man wanted them to converse 
among themselves as much as pos- 
sible until they felt natural in speak- 
ing and in reading lips. Each of 
their playmates was carefully cho- 
sen. Only the kindly ones, those 
who would not taunt her children 
and thus expose to them the afflic- 
tion she was laboring to overcome, 
were invited to partake of her warm 
hospitality. 

Little by little the vocabulary of 
the Newman children grew. Grad- 
ually their circle of friends was in- 
creased. Hour after hour, day after 
day, year after year, the kindly, 
patient woman taught them new 
words. 


MEANWHILE, Mrs. Newman was 
doing a thousand and one things 
in the village. No one knows how 
many hungry she has fed, how many 
sick she has nursed, how many 
midnight vigils she has kept in 
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some humble home when a life 
was at stake. 

The villagers say she delivered 
personally more than a hundred 
babies during the days when the 
nearest doctor was miles away. She 
taught Sunday School for 25 years 
and never missed a Sunday. She 
painted beautiful pictures which 
inspired an art ifstructor to lament; 
“How awful that a talent so rich 
shouldbe denied full bloom.” 

She made her own quilts, knitted 
the rugs for her comfortable home, 
attended lectures at the college, 
and managed every financial de- 
tail of her home. She supplemented 
her husband’s small salary by rais- 
ing chickens and by keeping a pig 
and a cow. And always there was 
time for the comfort and care re- 
quired by her dreamy, scholarly 
husband, who once remarked: “I 
do not believe that you ever go to 
bed. Aren’t you weary?” 

All of this was done with a gaiety 
and nonchalance that astounded 
old-line residents. When asked 
about Mrs. Newman, a native vil- 
lager is likely to chuckle: “Have 
you heard about the fire?” 

The Newman fire will be long 
remembered in the village of Elon 
because it explained her character 
so clearly. It occurred ten years 
ago. After fifty years of scrimping 
and saving, Mrs. Newman had 
bought the old weather-beaten, 
well-lived-in home. It took every 
dollar she had. Then she had found 
it necessary to mortgage the house 
to send her eldest son, Joseph, to 
dental school. 

When the fire broke out Mr. and 
Mrs. Newman were alone in the 
living room. The professor was 
reading a book on Greek myth- 
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ology. Mrs. Newman was knitting 
a rug. Suddenly flames shot down 
the stairs. John Newman did not 
even see them. His wife calmly rose 
to her feet, took her husband’s pic- 
ture down from the wall, and gently 
said: ““Come, John, let’s go. We are 
losing our home.” 

Together they walked out the 
door and never looked back. They 
went to a neighbor’s house down 
the street, and neither mentioned 
that their house was burning. The 
neighbors thought they were pay- 
ing a call and were puzzled as to 
why Mrs. Newman had brought her 
husband’s picture. 

Speaking of it 
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sports enthusiast, too. She never 
missed a game in which he played. 
When Joseph expressed a desire for 
dentistry, she made it possible for 
him to realize his ambition. 

How well she has succeeded is 
attested by her children’s achieve- 
ments. 

Alma, after several years of teach- 
ing music in Alabama, married a 
brilliant young lawyer and is rear- 
ing three happy, normal children. 
Lila, after completing a postgrad- 
uate course at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is head of the art department 
of Elon College. Urquhart is editor 
of a successful textile 


paper and has sold 


now, Mrs. Newman 
smiles. ‘‘All people 
have troubles,” she 
says. ““What is yours 
must forever remain 
yours, and you alone 


BLOOD ON 
THE MOON 


an exciting color feature 
about the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln, 


with text by Carl Sandburg 


more than 250 arti- 
cles to leading mag- 
azines. Joseph en- 
tered Atlanta Dental 
College and now has 
a successful practice 





must solve it.” 

That is the spirit of 
a woman few average 
people could hope to 
understand, a woman 
whose stature no ordinary person 
could attain. It is the spirit that 
molded the Newman children and 
guided them into the normal lives 
and careers their mother wanted 
them to have. But it carried with 
it none of the bitterness that might 
come from a tyrant mother. 

At the age of four Alma showed 
a fondness for the piano, although 
she could not hear a single note. 
Mrs. Newman saved harder and 
bought her a piano. When Lila 
showed promise with her drawings, 
her play corner was stocked with 
water colors and paper. When Ur- 
quhart, at the age of thirteen, went 
in for sports, his mother became a 
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and paintings by Harper Goff 
is coming to you 
in next month’s Coronet 
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in Georgia. A fifth 
child, Dan Long, 
normal in every re- 
spect, is preparing to 
compete with his less 
fortunate brothers and sisters. 
The Newman children are proof 
that deafness is not a calamity. 
Where many see only pathos in it, 
the Newmans actually talk gaily 
about it. Lila says, laughing: “‘Some- 
times I even think deafness is an as- 
set. | hear only what I want to hear.” 
The children still speak throat- 
ily because they cannot hear the 
sound of their voices. It sounds a 
little foreign and rather pleasing. 
That is not the end of the story 
of Mrs. Newman. The rest is some- 
thing that a faithful old Negro calls 
“de treatment of dat woman by de 
Lord.” In her seventy-fourth year, 
cataracts began to form over her 
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eyes, threatening her with blind- 
ness. Doctors advised against an 
operation. But Mrs. Newman in- 
sisted. Now she can see. 

In her seventy-fifth year, a fall 
resulted in a broken hip. “You will 
never walk again,” doctors told 
her. “I will walk!” she said. For 
six months she lay unconscious, her 
gaunt frame wasting away. During 
that time her husband died of 
pneumonia, and she scarcely knew 
what was happening. But still the 
spirit of the gallant woman fought 
on. One year later she was walk- 


The Black 


WAS NOT really conscious of being 

different from other children until 
I was twelve years old. Then we moved 
to another section of the city. My first 
day at the new school a youngster 
pointed at me. 

“Look at the new girl with the 
crooked back!’’ she shouted. 

The next morning it rained and I 
left the house carrying a huge black 
umbrella. Suddenly that umbrella was 
the answer to my problem. It would 
hide my back. No one would guess my 
secret. After that the umbrella was 
always with me. My mother would 
watch me leave each day with what 
heartache I can only now imagine. 

Every week I went to the doctor’s 
for treatment. One time he asked, 
“Loretta, how would you like to come 
a little earlier next week and visit with 
my children Joan and Eddie?” 

The following week Joan and Ed- 
ward were waiting for me. When the 
doctor came for me, I was in the yard 
playing tag, the umbrella forgotten. 
But as I followed him into the office, I 
snatched it up from the ground. 

The doctor sat down, smiled, then 
pulled me to his knee. “Loretta,” he 
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ing with a cane. Now she scorns it. 
She lives with her daughter, Lila, 
in a little brick cottage the college 
and its alumni helped to build for 
her. Her mind is sharp and clear, 
She has found happiness prob- 
ably unsurpassed in a heart that 
has known no cares. Her content- 
ment has come from facing sor- 
rows and solving them in the wisest 
way her gentle, fun-loving heart 
could devise. Peace, rest, and quiet 
she has won for others, but because 
of her great unselfish heart she 
never sought them for herself. 


Umbrella 


began, “I’ve heard something that sur- 
prises me very much. I’ve heard that 
you are the most conceited little girl in 
the whole city.” 

I went scarlet. “Oh, no, doctor,” I 
protested, “not I. I couldn’t be.” 

“No, mydear,” the doctor continued 
gently, ““you must be the one. When- 
ever you walk out of the house, you 
think ‘Everyone is looking at me.’” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think that,” I 
pleaded. 

“Then tell me this, Loretta. Why 
do you always carry that umbrella?” 

I hung my head. 

*‘Now,” he went on, “there is some- 
thing I want you to do for me. I want 
you to leave that umbrella here. To- 
morrow come back and tell me whether 
people looked at you.” 

I nodded. Very slowly I picked up 
the umbrella and laid it on his desk. 

I walked down the steps, shrinking 
into my coat. After a few minutes I 
realized that no one was looking at me. 
I wasn’t important at all. For the first 
time in months I was without that 
ugly encumbrance, and no one was 
looking at me. In that one swift moment 
I was freed for all time.—ANonyMous 
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by Sytv1a J. Howarp 


ONE TREE, lIowa—population 

651—appears to be a typical 
midwestern town. To look at it 
you’d never think it harbors birds 
that dance, skip rope, turn back- 
ward somersaults, walk tight ropes, 
swallow swords—yes, even count 
sums and answer questions with 
nonchalant flips of the tail. 

But it does. For this little town 
is the headquarters of one of 
America’s strangest shows — the 
Bertelle Bird Circus. Owned and 
trained by the Reverend and Mrs. 
Wendell Hansen of Lone Tree, 
this troupe of 45 feathered artists 
has amazed thousands of persons 
in a half dozen states with its tricks. 

There’s the blackbird sword 
swallower, for instance. He downs 
a sword almost as long as his own 
body and does it so blithely you’d 
think it was his favorite kind of 
birdseed. And Punch and Judy, 
acrobatic parakeets, race up and 
down small ladders together, walk 
a tight rope, and spin in an air- 
plane contraption which invar- 
lably dizzies Judy and tosses her off 
into space. 

Add performing cockatoos, car- 
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A little town in Towa is the headquarters for one of 
America’s most amazing shows, a circus with wings 
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dinals, pigeons, crows and ca- 
naries—to mention only a few— 
and you have an idea of the scope 
of the training program of the 
Hansens, who teach birds to do 
stunts as patiently as a dog owner 
persuades Rover to roll over. 

For five years they have been 
proving that birds can be taught 
almost any trick a circus animal 
can perform, and though their pets 
seem to qualify for the realm of 
pink elephants, their training 
ground is always a parsonage. 

The circus began simply enough 
in Minneapolis back in 1940, when 
Mrs. Hansen was given a canary 
for playing her vibraharp at a 
wedding. 

“It was a young bird that did- 
n’t know how to sing, so we had to 
get a trainer canary,” she explains. 
**As luck would have it, the trainer 
accidentally broke his leg. We had 
it set, but didn’t want to return 
him in that condition so we bought 
him. Then someone gave us a gluck 
roller and we had a trio.” 

That was the beginning. The 
couple began to wonder if they 
could get their pets to sing when 
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they wanted them to and not just 
when they had the notion. Bird 
experts said it couldn’t be done. 
But a year later they not only had 
a choir of high-voiced warblers, 
tenor-range American singers, and 
bass gluck rollers that would sing 
at their request; they had a prize 
soloist, Lucifer, who whistled Yan- 
kee Doodle in perfect key. 

Together, the minister and his 
wife, Bertelle, worked out the 
name of the group: Bertelle’s Bird 
Circus. They decided which duties 
each was to perform. Mrs. Hansen 
was to handle the show, playing 
her vibraharp and putting the birds 
through their numbers. The train- 
ing was to be shared by them. 

The circus, which was started as 
something different for their church 
in Minneapolis, soon was requested 
to play in other churches, then at 
social centers, schools, and clubs 
throughout the city. 


Wuen Lucirer died of pneu- 
monia after singing in a chilly high 
school auditorium, it was a tragic 
blow to the Hansens. But they re- 
fused to give up. They selected 
another yellow canary, Jimmy, and 
played recordings of Lucifer’s song 
over and over again, as he listened 
with cocked head. They coaxed and 
cajoled. They even whistled the 
tune themselves. 

Finally, he was ready to take 
over. But unlike Lucifer, who had 
rollicked through verse and chorus, 
stopped to catch his breath and 
started over again, Jimmy settled 
grudgingly for only the verse. 

The Hansens and their pets 


were now in Lone Tree, Iowa, 
where Mr. Hansen’s training and 
ministerial duties were augmented 
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by study at the nearby University 
of Iowa. The bird circus continued 
to perform eight months of the 
year. 

In summer the Hansens added 
new stunts to their troupe’s reper- 
toire. They taught a cardinal to 
cling desperately to a bouncing 
mallet while Mrs. Hansen played 
America; they coaxed a woodpecker 
to tap wood to the rhythm of The 
Woodpecker’ s Song, and they coached 
their war refugee, Java Peter, a 
ricebird from the Dutch East In- 
dies, in the opposing arts of playing 
dead and posing as a convalescing 
patient in a basket. 

Boom-Boom, the pigeon, which 
they trained to don a bib and sit 
in a little white chair at a little 
white table, is still a favorite with 
children and adults alike. One little 
boy wrote concernedly that he was 
“afraid Boom-Boom’s tail was. go- 
ing to break off, sitting in the chair 
like he was.” But the pigeon con- 
tinues to tuck his tail demurely 
under him, grip the arms of the 
chair with his claws, and peck at 
his dish of peas, corn, buckwheat 
and millet as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world. 
However, the Hansens confess that 
it took him a long time to learn 
table manners. He always wanted 
to put his feet on the table. 

The Hansens have learned that 
their training procedure does not 
always result in an actor who is 
willing to take his place in the 
show. Some birds have stage fright. 
They perform all right at home, 
then fail in front of an audience. 

Then, too, there are unusual 
cases like that of Mud, the box 
turtle. Not long ago, the minister 
thought a turtle pulling a canary 
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in a cart would be a nice addition 
to the circus, so he inserted a ring 
in the newcomer’s shell and began 
to train him. Things progressed 
nicely until October rolled around 
and it was time to hit the road. 
Then the turtle disappeared. 

The Hansens finally found him 
tucked away in a closet, sound 
asleep. They prodded him gently, 
but Mud was adamant. He pre- 
ferred a six-month snooze to the 
shine of a spotlight. 

Mud’s the reason the circus today 
is strictly an all-bird affair, minus 
turtles and other intruders. It’s 
expanding constantly, and_ the 
additions call for expert appraisal 
on the MHansens’ part. Before 
selecting a bird, they watch it 
closely for days to be sure it isn’t 
afraid of people. They consider, 
too, its intelligence and showman- 
ship, for a bird must rate high in 
these qualities if it is to learn tricks 
and perform them unfailingly at 
the trainer’s bidding. 

There are several steps the couple 
follows before beginning the actual 
training schedule. First, they get 
the birds to like them. 

“This you can do only if you 
yourself like birds,’ they say. 


.**Then we handle them a little 


every day, very gently, to show 
them there is nothing to be afraid 
of. After that, we are ready to start 
teaching them the tricks which 
take anywhere from six months to 
a year to learn.” 

Praise and kindness rate high in 
their training program, and a 
variety of food also plays an im- 
portant part in that it keeps the 
troupe in good condition. Their 
menus list meal worms, which the 
Hansens raise themselves, fruit, raw 
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meat, bread and milk, seeds of 
many kinds, and even dried flies 
imported from Mexico. 

In summer the sturdier per- 
formers enjoy the benefits of sun- 
shine in the yard. In winter the 
entire company gathers around a 
violet ray lamp, fighting for positions 
and opening feathers to the light. 


THE HaAnsens, whose audiences 
are often composed almost entirely 
of children, stress patience and 
kindness towards birds and animals 
at all times. They bring nature lore 
and religion into their programs, 
too, and Jewish, Catholic and Pro- 
testant educators have praised 
them for their efforts. Almost 
everyone who sees the show gains 
a greater appreciation and under- 
standing of bird life. 

As one woman put it, simply: 
“I never realized that birds were 
so intelligent and so responsive to 
training.” 

Highest praise of all, however, 
stems from the children who give 
it unknowingly when they come 
up after a program and say that 
they’ve robbed nests or killed birds, 
but that they’re not going to do it 
again. Such testimony gives the 
Hansens renewed zeal in their work. 

They do not hatch any birds 
themselves. Rather, they get them 
from various sources. 

“Most of our native birds are 
those which formerly were crippled 
or were in some way unable to 
care for themselves,’ they explain. 
“People bring them to us from all 
over. The best prospects we retain 
and train. The others we turn loose 
when they again are able to take 
care of themselves.” 

They stress the fact that it is 
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necessary to have a scientific col- 
lector’s permit from the govern- 
ment in order to catch and keep 
native birds. Otherwise people, 
especially children, might be in- 
fluenced to keep wild birds in 
captivity. Such efforts are usually 
fatal unless one has a thorough 
knowledge of: their habits and is 
willing to give them exacting care. 

As for the Hansens themselves, 
an addition to the family last 
Easter has added one more bird- 
booster to the parsonage. Their 
baby, Sylvia, grinned with delight 





NEW surgical stitching instrument, 

developed by one of the compan- 
ies making household sewing machines, 
brings “‘machine” sewing right to the 
operating room. This device permits 
sutures to. be fed from a continuous 
bobbin in the instrument. The ad- 
vantages claimed for “‘machine’’ sew- 
ing are closer control of the needle in 
brain surgery and other delicate pro- 
cedures, as well as unobstructed visi- 
bility and the release of the surgeon 
from hand-to-hand dependence on his 
assistants. 


HE TRAGEDY of a child crippled be- 
Oe cme one leg is longer than the 
other may now be avoided through 
surgery developed by Dr. S. L. Haas 
of San Francisco. Dr. Haas prevents 
the growth of the longer leg bone by 
encircling the zone with a wire loop. 
Thus the growth of the longer limb 
can be controlled, and the shorter 
limb will then be able to catch up. 
Equalization of limb length by wiring 
cannot be attempted, however, on chil- 
dren under eight years of age. 
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as she posed for her first picture 
with a canary on her fingers. 

Mr. Hansen soon will obtain his 
doctor’s degree from the University 
of Iowa. His wife just now is giving 
more time to Sylvia than to the 
birds, but she will continue to per- 
form with her pets in neighboring 
states. 

When questioned as to the future 
of the bird circus and the occasional 
offers they receive from theatrical 
agencies, the couple say simply, 
“Right now we’re content to keep 
it a hobby.” 


ONE SURGEONS are enthusiastic over 
B the possibilities of new plastic ma- 
terials made from casein, an organic 
product. Such plastics were implanted 
into the bones of cats and later ab- 
sorbed without harmful after-effects. 
This means that plastic nails, plates, 
and screws can be used for piecing to- 
gether shattered bone. Then, months 
or years after the operation, the body 
absorbs and replaces them with new 
bone tissue. 


ENICILLIN therapy horizons are still 
broadening. Latest advance is in- 
halation of penicillin by patients with 
stubborn lung diseases such as the 
secondary infection following bron- 
chial asthma. Medicos of the Colum- 
bia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons utilize a machine to 
break up a salt water solution of peni- 
cillin into microscopic vapor particles 
which are inhaled through a glass 
mouthpiece. Rapid appearance of the 
drug in the blood and urine proves that 

it is thus absorbed by the lungs. 
—SIGMUND SAMETH 
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by EDWARD STEVENS 


HEN YOU ASK for the salt the 
Wroext time you sit down to eat, 
use it reverently. It may be the 
commonest of all minerals and the 
cheapest commodity on your table. 
But make no mistake; your ple- 
beian salt is one of your most 
precious possessions. 

In fact, for thousands of years 
men considered it sacred. When, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, Jesussaid 
to his followers, “‘Ye are the salt 
of the earth,” he was paying them 
the highest compliment possible. 

It was a_ powerful ill-omen, 
indeed, if the salt were spilled. 
When Leonardo da Vinci painted 
The Last Supper, he packed the 
maximum impression of treach- 
ery, foreboding and doom into his 
canvas by picturing an overturned 
salt cup in front of the traitor Judas. 
And still today, when by chance we 
spill the salt, we hasten to throw 
a pinch of it over our left shoulder 
to ward off bad luck. 

It’s amazing how many uses we 
find in America for salt. We re- 
quire four million tons of salt each 
year for everything from flavoring 
the food we eat to manufacturing 
rayon and “case-hardening” the 
gears and pinions of tanks, trucks 
and planes. 

Salt is used by ice cream makers 
as a refrigerant, and by railroads 
to melt snow and ice off the tracks. 
It is used by the farmer to liberate 


The commonest of all minerals remains one of man’s most precious possessions 
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the potash in the soil so the plants 
can more easily assimilate it, and 
by the gardener to kill weeds. 

It is used by paper manufactur- 
ers as a bleaching agent, and by 
tanners to prevent putrefaction of 
raw skins and to swell the cells 
and thus make the skins pliable. 
It is used in the manufacture of 
textiles, and in the refining of oil, 
gold, silver and copper. 

Manifold as are the uses of salt 
in industry, the variety of ways it 
is used in the home is fairly bewil- 
dering. It makes an ideal mouth 
wash, and a little of it sprinkled in 
a pan when you are frying meat 
will prevent splashing and the con- 
sequent risk of burns. A teaspoon 
of salt added to water will keep a 
cracked egg intact while it is boil- 
ing, and salt also serves as an ex- 
cellent dentifrice. 

A half-teaspoonful of salt in a 
pint of water makes a good eye- 
wash, and it is fine for scouring the 
inside of coffee pots. A handful of 
salt added to the last water on wash 
day in frosty weather will keep the 
clothes from sticking to the line. 

Salt is wonderful for tired, ach- 
ing feet (two handfuls in a basin 
of hot water); for mosquito bites 
(make a paste of one fourth glass 
of salt and one fourth glass of 
bicarbonate of soda); and for 
relief from fatigue (draw a tub of 
lukewarm water—pour into it an 
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entire container of salt and relax 
in it for at least ten minutes). 

Salt also can be used for getting 
rid of inkspots on clothes, and for 
preventing ice from forming on the 
windshield of your car. 

Moths don’t like salt; if you scrub 
your floors with a strong solution of 
hot water and salt, they’ll keep out 
of your carpets. 

It is not hard to understand why 
men once considered salt sacred. 
Without it we could not live. We 
need about a teaspoonful of it a 
day, or twelve pounds a year, if 
our, glands are to hold the amount 
of water they must have to function 
properly. Deprive us of it and our 
sufferings would be terrible. 


Tue paces of history abound 
with tales of battles fought to gain 
possession of salt. In the first World 
War the great rock salt mine of 
Wieliczka, the largest in the world, 
was the objective of the Russian 
drive against Austria, in that dis- 
trict. In our own Civil War, the 
saltworks of Saltville in Southwest- 
ern Virginia were the objective 
of an important Union expedition 
bent on depriving the South of 
“the magic white sand,”’ as the In- 
dians called it. 

Imagine getting part of your sal- 
ary in salt, or sending a cake of 
salt to your landlord to pay the 


rent! Yet the word “salary” de- 
rives from the Roman practice of 
providing each soldier with a ra- 
tion of salt, or with the means of 
buying it. This part of their pay was 
called salarium argentum. Even to- 
day, we say of a man who is not 
worth his hire that he is not “worth 
his salt.” 

Incidentally, do you know how 
salt is obtained? Five thousand years 
ago, in China, they got their salt 
by boiling and evaporating the ash 
from salt plants, and only a hun- 
dred years ago our American In- 
dians evaporated sea water in open 
trenches or, if they lived inland, 
they evaporated the brine from salt 
springs used by buffalo and deer. 

Today we bore deep wells and 
pump water down to the salt strata 
of the earth. Then the brine is 
pumped up through a separate pipe, 
filtered and purified. After going 
through vacuum evaporators, the 
salt.is drawn off, dried, and finally 
screened to separate the crystals of 
different sizes. 

It takes elaborate electrical equip- 
ment to break down the salt crystal 
into sodium—a silver white metal 
—and the greenish-yellow gas we 
call chlorine. It is strange to con- 
sider how easily our bodies do this, 
changing the chloride component 
of salt into hydrochloric acid so 
that we can digest the food we eat. 


eecee These Chinese 


SAILOR, after placing some flowers on a grave in a cemetery, noticed 

f \ an old Chinaman placing a bowl of rice on a nearby grave and cyni- 
cally asked: “What time do you expect your friend to come up and eat rice?” 
The Chinaman replied with a smile, “Same time your friend come up 


to smell flowers.”’ 
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by Ropert GoLp 


DARK Overcast of rain clouds 
A spread like an ominous mantle 
over Flushing Bay, New York. 
Lower scuds swept slowly over the 
l6ng runways of LaGuardia Field, 
the country’s busiest airport. 

The men in the tower were work- 
ing frantically to get the inbound 
airliners safely down through the 
“soup,” and the glass-paneled con- 
trol room crackled with sounds 
blasting from radio receivers. A 
call came clearly over the static. 

“LaGuardia tower, this is an 

_Army B-25,” the pilot reported. 
“Enroute from Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, to Newark, New Jersey. 
Give me the Newark weather, 
please. Over.” 

The towerman suggested that the 
pilot would be wiser to land, but 
read him the Newark weather. 
Then, looking at the mist and fine 
rain hiding Manhattan’s famous 
skyline, the operator broadcast 
what might have been a casual 
comment: 

“I can’t see the Empire State 
Building from here. . .” 

| “Roger—”’ A surge of static 
blocked out the rest, and the Army 
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Meet the men who see most of the drama— 
and some of the tragedy—of modern flying 


pilot’s voice clicked off the air. The 


men in the tower turned their 
attention to the busy field below. 
Three minutes later, a B-25 
Mitchell medium bomber tore out 
of a ragged patch of the overcast 
over New York City and tore into 
the Empire State Building and the 
black history of aviation disasters. 
The fate of the Army bomber is 
a tragic example of the drama that 
revolves around a landing strip. 
And the LaGuardia towerisa grand- 
stand seat at an exciting arena. 
LaGuardia Field is operated by 
New York City’s Department of 
Marine and Aviation, and is mainly 
a commercial field. The tower sits 
on top of the administration build- 
ing, directly over the loading ramp. 
The tower ,is supreme authority 
for flight operations of the field, 
and the tower control men are 
handpicked. The field before them 
is a complicated chessboard across 
which they manipulate aircraft as 
pieces. There are planes on the 
taxiing strips, planes on the run- 
ways ready to take off, there are 
planes overhead waiting to come 
down, and planes on the outskirts 
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of the city, requesting permission 
to come nearer the field. 

Tower instructions are delivered 
by ground-to-air communication. 
The controller talks into a portable 
microphone, and the answers come 
back through a score of receivers 
lined up along both sides of the 
glass-enclosed room. Part of La- 
Guardia tower’s facilities are the 
latest development in radio, using 
very high frequencies—as high as 
126 thousand kilocycles. On these 
wave lengths, static is elimiriated 
and voices come through clearly 
without interference. 

Nevertheless, the tower men are 
still prepared for anything. One 
day, a controller busy with his 
microphone heard a faint “Hey, 
Tower!” 

The call didn’t seem to be com- 
ing out of a receiver, and the 
puzzled controller looked up. There, 
hovering outside the glass panels 
of the tower, was a helicopter. Its 
pilot was gesturing and shouting 
for permission to land. That was 
the first time a controller had ever 
signaled a plane to land by simply 
nodding his head. 

For planes lacking radio equip- 
ment, the towerman has a light 
gun that flashes a directed color 
beam which can be seen only by 
the plane at which it is aimed. One 
color has various meanings, de- 
pending on the plane’s position. A 
green light “shot” to a-plane in the 
air means “Cleared to land.” To 
a plane on the ground, the green 
light would mean “Cleared to 
take off.” 

Three men operate LaGuardia 
tower during the peak traffic of the 
day, from eleven in the morning 
to seven at night. One handles a 
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battery of interphones, receiving 
the estimated time of all departures 
and arrivals. Two controllers stand 
by the broad windows, ready to 
direct traffic. 

“TCA trip 12, ready to taxi,” a 
voice blasts out of a receiver. It is 
a Trans-Canada airliner sitting on 
the ramp, all passengers aboard, 
props spinning. 

“LaGuardia tower, this is Army 
404,” loud out of another receiver. 

“Stand by 404,” the controller 
talked into his microphone. “TCA 
12, you are cleared to runway 32.” 

**LaGuardia tower, this is NC82,” 
briskly out of another speaker. 
“Over the Whitestone Bridge, re- 
quest landing ins:ructions. Over.” 

*“Roger, NC82, you are cleared 
to land,” the controller told him, 
‘‘use runway 18, wind is south, five. 
And TCA 12, you can take off as 
soon as 82 is off the runway...” 

“LaGuardia tower, this is North- 
east flight 9, over Port Chester, 500 
feet on top of all clouds. Over.” 

“Roger, Northeast,” the con- 
troller responded. “Make normal 
descent. Traffic is a C54 just de- 
parted LaGuardia and climbing to 
two thousand over Port Chester 
. . . Now, go ahead, Army 404.” 

“Army 404 is over Coney Island,” 
the voice boomed inside the tower, 
*‘requesting landing instructions...” 


AIRCRAFT must be separated by 
at least one of three means—alti- 
tude, latitude or time, and keeping 
tab on all inbound and departing 
air traffic is an intricate task. The 
experienced controllers at LaGuar- 
dia rely upon an accurate mental 
picture of the position of all air- 
planes in the vicinity. The intricacy 
of this job is more readily appre- 
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ciated when it is remembered that 





» a plane 
| weather. It sometimes takes as long 
)as twenty minutes to bring down 
}one plane flying “blind.” If six or 








the position of each plane changes 
with each passing second. 

Airlines operate on precise sched- 
ules, but weather is no respecter 
of schedules. This was illustrated 
not long ago when an important 
and pompous Washington business- 


) man suddenly decided that he had 


urgent matters to attend to in New 
York. He raced to the Washington 
National Airport. Waving a high 
priority number, he “‘bumped” a 
veteran going home and boarded 


» an ATC plane to New York. 


An hour later, the army transport 


»" was over New York. But LaGuardia 


Field had a low ceiling and poor 
visibility. The tower instructed the 
pilot to continue circling at an 
assigned altitude until earlier ar- 
rivals had landed. 

The impatient executive shouted, 
“[ have to get down immediately !” 

“Sorry,” the flight officer told 
him. ‘‘There are only two ways of 


| getting landing priority—we can 
| declare an emergency or announce 
/a military passenger of five-star 


rank or higher. We have neither. 


» Would you like a parachute?” 


And for another hour and a 
half the businessmari fumed two 


| thousand feet over the city, calcu- 


lating how many trains had already 
pulled in from Washington. 

The truth is, a fast train can beat 
for a short trip in bad 





seven planes are circling above an 
overcast airport, the last to arrive 
may have a long wait before being 
able to land. 

One remark overheard at La- 
Guardia in such a situation has al- 
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ready become a classic. After “‘hold- 
ing’ over the field for almost an 
hour, an Army pilot called plain- 
tively through his mike: 

“Either get me down in fifteen 
minutes—or send a gas truck up 
here!” 

They brought him down. 


Tower operators, never.sure of 
what is going to take place on the 
field below them, have learned to 
expect the unexpected. 

Two P-47s gave one controller a 
few anxious moments on a bright 
morning when no trouble was an- 
ticipated. One Army fighter was 
northbound, the other southbound, 
both enroute to LaGuardia. Still, 
some distance from the field, they 
contacted the tower. 

The northbound pursuit ship 
was cleared, number one to land, 
with a left turn into the field. The 
other fighter was cleared, number 
two to land, left turn into the field. 
These instructions would have 
brought them both around to the 
same end of the runway, one follow- 
ing the other. 

The controller looked up and 
suddenly saw that one P-47 had 
misinterpreted orders. Both fighters 
were driving down toward the run- 
way—but one from either end, 
roaring toward each other, each 
unaware of the other’s presence. 

“Army 101,” the operator shout- 
ed into his microphone, “pull up! 
Pull up and get out of here!” 

The northbound pilot jammed 
his stick back, his motor stuttering 
as the plane climbed steeply—and 
the southbound P-47 passed under 
it, missing disaster by inches. 

Nor does the towerman’s re- 
sponsibility end with the lifting of a 
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plane’s wheels from his airport. 
The vigilance of one controller 
averted what might also have been 
a tragedy. 

A B-24 was cleared from La- 
Guardia. The Liberator took off 
smoothly, climbing in a wide circle. 
But as the controller watched the 
big bomber go up, he noticed a 
fine mist trailing behind the climb- 
ing plane. Suddenly a billowing 
spray poured out in a white wake 
behind the ship. 

The controller grabbed his mi- 
crophone. “Army 324,” he called, 
“you are losing gasoline fast. You 
are cleared to runway 12 for an 
immediate landing.” 

e The wing of the Liberator dip- 
ped, and the plane came down, 
hitting the runway easily. She 
taxied across the field and pulled 
up directly in front of the Army 


Just Once a Year ..- 


hangar just as the engines burned 
the last drop of fuel and stalled. 
Someone had neglected to cap the 
gasoline tanks. 

Night and day, sunshine or 
storm, airport towers stand watch 
over their fields. Because of its 
burden of traffic, LaGuardia tower 
is. the spokesman for these sentinels 
of the air. Its record in bringing 
down and dispatching sky fleets 
has set a high mark in safety. 

Here, in his lofty perch by Flush- 
ing Bay, 24 hours a day, every day 
of the year, the airport controller 
stands by his windows, directing 
the traffic of our national airways. 

Here, too, on the road skirting 
beyond the end of LaGuardia’s 
runway 4, stands a signpost that 
has halted many startled motorists. 

“Stop, Look, Listen—Airplane 
Crossing” 
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P Nature has equipped them with ingenious devices for satisfying 1 eit appetites 


by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


OST PLANTS manufacture their 
food out of air, water and 
minerals found in the soil from 
which they grow. But others, grow- 
ing in bogs, marshes and wet moor- 
lands, cannot get enough to eat by 
these ordinary processes. 
Therefore nature has made some 
plants carnivorous and has equipped 
them to trap, kill and digest in- 
sects, and even small birds and 
animals. This strange vegetation, 
on the borderline between plant 
and animal life, even has glands 
which secrete digestive juices. 
Possibly the most ingenious of 
these plants is the Venus’s-flytrap, 
which is found in a restricted area 
near Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and just South of there across the 
South Carolina state line. This 
amazing plant displays nervous 
energy, is capable of sudden and 
isely directed movement, and 
Se what appears to be positively 
intelligent transmission of impulses. 
At first glance the Venus’s- 
flytrap seems to be frail and deli- 
cate, with a slender spire bearing 
small white blossoms. Its leaves are 
what make it unusual: they come 
out from the stem in the form of a 
basal rosette. Each leaf seems to be 
just a leaf, until you examine its 
edges. There the terminal part is 
broad and lined with sharp teeth, 
the surface is covered with tiny 
Spines or hairs, and the two halves 
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of the trap are perfectly hinged on 
the midrib of the leaf. 

On the trap is a viscous fluid. 
The second an insect touches the 
trap, the jaws close, the teeth inter- 
lock, digestive juices pour out, and 
the flytrap dines. Even small frogs 
have been caught by this plant. 

All of the “assassin” plants, as 
they are sometimes called, have 
certain features in common. They 
have alluring colors, they secrete 
sweet liquids which insects love, 
they have spines or teeth or hairs 
to retain their catches, and they 
can manufacture digestive juices. 

The differences among them are 
chiefly differences in size and shape, 
determined to some degree by the 
manner in which their traps work. 
In the case of the bog violet and 
the sundew, insects merely get 
stuck on the viscid glandular hairs 
lining the leaves. 

The common teasel puts out 
leaves opposite one another and 
joined to the stem so as to form a 
miniature cup or basin. This cup 
catches water and becomes a trap, 
for ants and midges drown in the 
tiny moat. 

While there is a tendency to 
shudder at the thought of carni- 
vorous plants, they are among the 
true marvels of nature and serve a 
useful purpose in destroying many 
of the insect enemies of man and 
beast. 
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by WENDY STONE. 

HAVE HEARD aviators talk of 
I the thrill of flight. I have heard 
them describe the ecstasy that fills 
a man’s soul when he leaves the 
earth and finds himself suddenly, 
miraculously, in the realm of cloud. 

I have heard the young birdmen 
back from the war speak of that 
freedom of flight, and I’ve seen 
their eyes shine when they talk of it. 

I do not think they know any- 
thing about true flight. 

I have flown the aviator’s way— 
and I have flown as the bird flies. 
I have flown in great machines, 
and I have soared from the earth 
on skis. And I have decided that 
the only time a man comes any- 
where close to what a bird feels, 
sees, senses, is when he finds him- 
self airborne on a pair of simple skis. 

Have you ever tried it? 

You ride easily along the well- 
worn trail down the mountainside. 
You pick your way casually — 
straight for a while, now slalom. 
What you’re waiting for is the 
jump. You’re gathering momen- 
tum for that now. 

It’s only a little way on ahead. 
Gain a little speed now; you’ll need 
it when you hit the clear to make 
that first big jump over the first 
snow hurdle, when you will sud- 
denly . . . there! There she is! The 
clear . . . brace yourselfnow .. . 
crouch. Ready? Jump! Fly! 

When does the spirit truly soar 
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and the mind take wings? When # 
man really free? Only when he 
rises from the earth by himself 
when his arms are his only wings; 

When does the millstone world) 
drop from your neck? When is grave 
ity truly a myth? Only when you 
leave the earth and fly by yourself, 

When you see the clearing com- 
ing up through the trees on the ski 
trail, and you crouch in readiness, 
and the clearing comes up in a 
headlong rush—and you jump! In 
that moment your lungs, your head, 
your heart fill with the clear, cold 
air, and you see the whole white 
world all around you. 

There are no walls to hem in the 
view, no knobs and buttons that 
must be tended. You are flying, | 
unaided, wingless. This is the bird=4 
like sensation which aviators talk 
about but no aviator has ever felt. 
You soar for a single moment: it is 
over. The parabola of your flight 
leads downward; gravity becomes 
a fact; you land on the too, too 
solid earth again. 

But that moment is infinitely bet- 
ter than any hour-long flight sus-4 
tained by man-made wings. That 
moment — dangerous, glorious — 
is like the flight of birds. And though 
you’re down to earth again, you’re © 
still on your way, you still have 
momentum; and over the next hill, 9 
over the next rise, there is another) 
chance to fly—to really fly! 
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r 59 vears, the Statue of Liberty sheds her light more brightly than ever 
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HE PERMANENT First Lady of 
j American life might be said to 
the Statue of Liberty, who on 
tober 28 began her sixtieth year 
| a world-wide symbol of the 
Jnited States. Physically the larg- 
t statue in existence, Liberty with 
he years has also become a colos- 
in spiritual strength. After V-E 
y we doubled the beam in her 
ong blacked-out torch so that she 
ight shine out brighter than ever 
0 freedom-loving peoples. 
' Yet seldom has a gift been less 
raciously received than when we 
bcepted Liberty from the French. 
for more than a year the statue lay 
rated in hundreds of pieces on 
tdloe’s .sland—a sad reception 
a goddess who had towered 
er the housetops of Paris. 
_ Funds for the statue came out of 
pockets of the French people. 
Mer spirit was born out of their 
Sonviction that even though gov- 
ernments might deny principles of 
sedom, individuals would con- 
imue to fight for liberty. 
' At a gathering of artists and 
tatesmen near Versailles in 1865, 
the idea was born that, as the 
peoples of the two countries had 
Shed blood together, they might 
Minite on the hundredth anniver- 
of the American Revolution in 
erecting a memorial to the prin- 
cip es for which they had fought. 
M. Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, 
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noted sculptor, was sent to America 
to bring back his impressions for a 
fitting monument. 

No sooner had he entered New 
York Harbor than Liberty took 
form in his mind’s eye. Here was a 
magnificent spectacle of immense 
cities, rivers extending as far as the 
eye could reach, an interior sea 
covered with ships. Here should be 
raised the statue to Liberty, grand 
as the ideal she embodied, bigger 
than the Greek Colossus of Rhodes. 

The artist returned home with 
his plan. The French would build 
the statue, the Americans would 
furnish the pedestal upon which 
she was to stand. 

The plans were interrupted by 
the Franco-Prussian War, but even 
after the defeat of France subscrip- 
tions to the fund of 450 thousand 
dollars poured in. In 1881 work 
was formally begun. 

Bartholdi decided to build the 
goddess out of copper sheets easily 
divided into sections, easily trans- 
ported. The separate parts would 
be mounted on an iron framework, 
with the inside hollow and every 
part of the statue accessible by 
stairway. The artist made minute 
calculations on the resisting power 
of the iron frame, on the center of 
gravity, and on the action of high 
winds. 

But America remained strangely 
unmoved and the pedestal fund of 
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350 thousand dollars accumulated 
in driblets. 

By January of 1885 Liberty, 151 
feet high, towered completed over 
the housetops of Paris. Then began 
the work of dismantling, packing 
and marking her three hundred 
pieces. The French government-an- 
nounced that the statue would be 
transported to America in a state 
vessel. 

When the French warship Isére 
arrived in New York Harbor in 
June, the goddess was welcomed 
with imposing ceremonies. But after 
seven years of solicitation, we were 
still 100 thousand dollars short of 
the sum needed for Liberty’s gran- 
ite pedestal. Bartholdi’s master- 
piece was piled into the basement 


of a vacant warehouse, where it); 
might have remained but for Jo- 


seph Pulitzer, publisher of the New 
York World. 

Pulitzer devoted his news and 
editorial columns to dramatizing 
Liberty as a symbol of freedomy In 
five months the newspaper received 
contributions of pennies, nickels 
and dimes from more thar’ 120 
thousand people. 

The 225-ton statue was volte 
on October 28, 1886. After a color- 
ful procession down Broadway, par- 
ticipants took to the sea. A flotilla 
of vessels carried representatives of 
the states and territories. President 
Grover Cleveland arrived aboard 
the Disfatch. There was a brilliant 
fireworks display. Chauncey -M. 
Depew was one of the orators of 
the day. 

And now Liberty bore a new 
American stamp. On her base were 
chiseled these lines from The New 
Colossus,a sonnet by Emma Lazarus, 
who saw this colossus as the Mother 
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of Exiles speaking to ancient landst 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me, 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 


’ At first no light shone from Li- 
berty’s torch. A few years after she 
took«her place in the harbor, part 
of the metal was replaced with a7 
band of glass with lights behind it. 
And in 1916 the New York World? 
solicited funds for permanent flood- 
lirhting. Gutzon Borglum recon- J 
structed the flame entirely of am- 
ber glass. President Wilson turned 
on the lights. 

For Liberty’s greatest light, 
turned on after V-E Day, mercury 
vapor lamps were installed in the 


flame, turning the goddess from 
faded green to brilliant emerald. 
More than 800 thousand tourists | 
each year call on Liberty and mar- 
vel at her size. Men and women 
become pygmies as they clamber up 


her vast insides. Her head is a} 
windy cavern some 17 by 10 feet, 
and around the curve of the fore 
head is a row of little windows) 
which on the outside form the or-" 
namental filigree on her crown. ~ 

M. Bartholdi, who spent ten) 
years of his life creating this god-7 
dess for love alone, once -said of 
her, ““May God be pleased to bless 
my efforts and my work and t@ 
crown it with the success, the dura-) 
tion and the moral influence which 
it ought to have.” 

His hope has been re-echoed by 
millions for whom “Liberty En- 
lightening the World” has become 
a beloved symbol. 
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The Story of the 
Barefoot Mailmen 


N THE West Palm Beach, 
if Florida, post office, Stevan 
Dohanos painted the murals 
presented in the following 
pages. With this map they 
tell the story of men who, in 
the eighteen-eighties, carried 
the mails from Lake Worth. 
Hvpoluxo and Palm Beach to 
Miami, over 68 miles of hot 
sands and treacherous rivers. 
| Batam Ob stitaean le lic wm wea @)iilas 
has no written record of the 
exploits of these men. They 
live only in the memory of a 
few Florida old-timers, in one 
novel by Theodore Pratt, and 
in these paintings. 








Ws 


ROM THE time of the Spanish ex- 

plorers to the last half of the 
nineteenth century the southern end 
of Florida was a Sparse, mysterious 
land of lakes and rivers, of sand 
beaches and tangled, tropical 
jungles. The destiny of America was 
to the west, where the broad, rich 
land was, where the coal and iron 
were, and where there was gold. 

In Florida, to the south, there 
were sub-tropical heat and strange 
plants which drew only adventurers 
and outcasts. But Florida drew some 
few honest, hardy homesteaders; 
too, besides the poor of health who 
went, as now, to bask in the strength- 
ening sun. However few they were, 
.whoever they were, though, they 
wanted news from home. They 
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wanted and needed mail. To # 
Post Office Department it was a 
tine matter. A sloop brought 
from Jacksonville to Palm 
and a route was established from 
there to Miami, with a salary of & 
hundred dollars a year set aside iq 
the mail carrier. 4 
No one in Washington bother 
about the way mailmen travelét 
between the two settlements, 
no records were kept beyond ¢ 
postmasters’ reports of revenue 
schedules. The mails got throu 
but how they did is a tale of spam 
and adventure. If “neither sno 
nor rain, nor gloom of night” hay 
ever been able to delay the United 
States mails, there was in Flori 
at least, more to worry about. @ 

















\long the lonely beaches ... 


BEacH was some 68 miles 
orth of Miami. Between them 
B a good part of Lake Worth, 

porough River, New River, 

ive miles of Biscayne Bay, and 
B white sand cooked daily to 
fer-heat by the tropical sun. A 
thad to walk 40 of the 68 miles. 

© other 28 he sailed or rowed 
f, being careful to keep his oars 
m the jaws of the ten-foot alli- 
s which infested the rivers. 
he mailmen couldn’t use horses, 
Morses did not live through the 
stant barrage of sun and salt 
ter, and where a man could pro- 
[himself from such things as mos- 
mitoes, horses were literally eaten 
fe. But worst of all was the sand. 
t into your shoes and blistered 


i 
cer 


ae 2 


your feet. It got under your trou- 
sers and gnawed at your flesh. There 
was nothing for a man to do but roll 
up his pants, take off his shoes, and 
walk—barefoot—to Miami and back, 
136 miles in six days. 

It was a hard job, but there were 
compensations. There must have 
been more than a little satisfaction 
for those barefoot mailmen_ when 
they held out mail to hands eager 
for companionship and eyes longing 
for something to ease the endless 
squinting into the hot sun. But the 
mailmen probably saw nothing 
glorious in their jobs; they were 
“just toting the mails down the 
beach.” Today none of us can under- 
estimate the value of mail—or the 
job of toting it. 
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e Neither hunger, nor fear... 
+o ‘ ‘ 


i Rese MAILMEN traveled light as water available, and more often # 
possible. In their haversacks nian drank ‘the cooling milk oF 
they carried little besides the mail. cocoanuts to slake his thirst. £ 
It was rem necessary to carry food, But besides the natural hazards oF 
for natural food was plentiful along hunger, thirst, and wild animals 
the beach. There were succulent things a man could foresee and plas 
turtle eggs, if you got to the nests for—the barefoot mailmen e 
before the bears did. And, of course, constantly in danger of attack 
there were fish to be caught, if you beachcombers—men. who lived 
were quicker than the ‘gators in the alone in the dark swamps of the 
rivers and the sharks offshore. Everglades, outcast men who) 

If you made a good catch, you searched the beach ‘for salabley 
stored what you couldn't eat in the wreckage and who were, not above! 
mailbag, and if the mail smelled a_waylaying and killing @ mailman 
bit when you reached Miami—well, if it was even so much as rumored 
it smelled, and it “didn’t hurt none”; that he carried money or regist 
it was still welcome and readable. mail. And, in the end, a “comb 
About halfway along the route, at could always blame the ‘alliga 


Boca Raton, there was a fresh water or the bears. But for all, that thé 
spring. It was the only drinking mails continued to get through 
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layed these couriers ... 


HE MAILMEN did not always make sengers, unfamiliar with the ways 
bthe difficult trip alone. Occa- of hard-living, hard-working men, 
ally there were businessmen or complained; some took elaborate 
Wernment men who had to reach pains to get revenge. 
fami in a hurry and could not wait One gentleman, after his return 
or he infrequent schooners which north, commissioned a Florida 
at in at Palm Beach and which farmer to send him six large cocoa- 
tre bound south. nuts each week during the hottest 
f These men paid five dollars each _ part of the summer. The mailman 
B be guided over the trackless mail had to carry them. Soon, the angry 
route. The mailmen made their ssenger asked the farmer to send 
passengers” help in rowing the fim specimens of a certain heavy 


OVE TE DOats over the lakes and rivers, and _ rock instead of the nuts. But when 
mam fen made them carry the mailbags he asked to have sections of whole 
ored Sitimes. Often they were merely trees sent to him, the weary mailman 


cred ving fun at the “slickers’” ex- rebelled and complained to the Post 
ber wepense, but they felt justified, too, Office Department, which there- 
sinc waiting for tired passengers upon rescued him by re-routing 
[Test slowed them up and made heavy mail through boats to Key 
ie trip more arduous. The pas- West, and then north by steamer. 
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ALM BEACH and Miami are today 

thriving and lavish meccas of 
pleasure and health for hundreds 
of thousands of travelers seeking 
escape from the northern winters. 
But the story of the barefoot mail- 
men is hardly cold in history. There 
are men and women in Florida with- 


' in whose lifetimes the mails were 


carried by those dauntless men. For - 


it was not until 1896, when Miami 
was still little more than a general 
store and a office, that the rail- 
road pushed a line down from Palm 
Beach, and the men who toted the 
mails through sand and sun were 
able to rest. 

There is no record of how many 
men were lost on the route, but 
down near Pompano people remem- 
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ber James Edward Hamilton, a Kem 
tucky man who carried the mails if 
1887. After an October hurricané) 
Hamilton’s clothes and his mailbag; 
were found on the north shore of the} 


Hillsborough. They were evidence 
of the attempt he made to retrievé 
his boat from the opposite shore 
where someone—innocent traveléef 
or vengeful enemy—had left it. 
Hamilton’s body was never found) 
Men believe he was drowned, but} 
they know that he might have died 
horribly while sharks and alligators 
battled for his blood. For him 
Lake Worth Pioneer Association has) 
erected a simple plaque: “In Meme 
ory of James E. Hamilton, U.S. Mail 
Carrier, who lost his life here ij 
line of duty, October 11, 1887.” 





‘tent shows still bring their delights to those who plant the nation’s food 


ow Business in the 


pLauRA BERGQUIST 


} EPORTs ABOUT the demise of the 
American Drama have been 
fagecrated. 
dts mourners obviously never vis- 
id Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, when 
Christy Obrecht Troupe played 
old-time American comedy to 
audience of twelve hundred. Nor 
re they within earshot of Gales- 
ure, Illinois, last August, when 
Roberson-Gifford Players dug 
) the 87-year-old relic, Zen Nights 
fa Barroom, and played it to crowds 
six hundred to nine hundred, for 
Mhree nights. 
© In 1928, before the depression 
and the talkies, 350 tent companies 
Mrouped rural America between 
@mid-May and October, a hundred 
Mess than the decade before. Last 
immer, despite the dearth of male 
macting talent and the many war- 
Same hazards such as truck tires 
pWorn paper-thin, fifty troupes did 
Mp-roaring business all the way 
from Minnesota to Texas. 
© What’s a tent show? Ask any kid 
Mgrowing up in the lush farm coun- 
of Iowa or Ohio, Missouri or 
innesota. A tent show means Jack 
"Brooks or Neal Shafner or Christy 
SObrecht driving into town of a 
@ummer morning, followed by a 
eine of trailers and trucks piled high 
Pwith scenery, costumes and canvas. 
= With the help of frantically ex- 
ited small boys, actors and man- 
iger alike pitch the Big Tent on a 
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lot as close as they can get to City 
Hall. Then for seven glorious, rau- 


‘cous nights, the troupe dishes up 


generous portions of Vaudeville, 
Music, Raffles, and Live-but-Clean 
Drama, delicately attuned to the 
tastes of country folk. It’s American 
theatre old as the frontier, folksy 
as a Ladies Aid sociable. 

George Roberson and Jack Gif- 
ford time their arrivals with har- 
vestings and plantings. They roll 
into Clinton, Illinois, just before 
corn planting, when a farmer has 
lots of time; they move on to Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, right after the 
oats harvest, when pockets jingle 
with cash; by August, they’re pitch- 
ing tent in Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, a resort town. By then, they 
figure, the summer’s more bucolic 
pleasures will have palled on vaca- 
tioners. 

When, in late August, they play 
the big town of Galesburg, Illinois, 
with its large Swedish population, 
the flivvers begin chugging into 
town right after suppertime, their 
back seats loaded with  sun- 
browned farm kids, bouncing with 
excitement at the prospect of seeing 
Ollie Olsen the Galloping Swede at the 
big tent at Main and West Streets. 

Up front, likely as not, are stowed 
away a few dozen ears of ripe Illi- 
nois corn, a quart of thick cream, 
or a six layer Swedish torte cake. 
Roberson has been pitching tent 
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throughout Wisconsin and Illinois 
for 31 years, and people remember 
him with more than ticket money. 

Outside the tent, as dusk falls, 
the crickets begin a chorus in the 
tall grass, the first stars show. In- 
side, the whirring electric fans chase 
the blistering August heat from the 
big canvas. 

First-nighters in clean house- 
dresses and work overalls line the 
wooden benches, buzzing and gos- 
siping away, and swapping news 
with old friends from the next coun- 
ty. No cold, critical audience this! 

“Howdy, folks, howdy,” calls Ro- 
berson, pumping each work-cal- 
loused hand that plunks down 37 
cents at the ticket window. “We 
sure could use a tumble of rain, 
now couldn’t we?” Years ago, Ro- 
berson played the handsome juve- 
nile in big city stock shows. At 
a silver-haired 65 he’s still a tall, 
spare, courtly man. 

After a lively popcorn and candy 
sale, hawked by actors whose faces 
are brilliant with greasepaint, the 
crowd plays bingo; then from the 
grandstand begins a thrilling med- 
ley of songs—Roll Out the Barrel, 
I’m Looking Over a Four Leaf Clover, 
and the like—played by a guitar, 
drums, and a saxophone. 

As the concert ends, the lights 
dim abruptly and the entire or- 
chestra scrambles through the cur- 
tains. The curtain bangs up and 
discloses the orchestra, the candy 
hawkers, and roly poly “Dad” Gif- 
ford himself, who in a blonde wig 
is playing Ollie Olsen. 


THE DOZEN or so players of a tent 
show needn’t be Bernhardts or Bar- 
rymores. But they must be versatile. 


The Little Theatre crowd, looked 
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on with some scorn by tenters, are 
by-passed in favor of reliables who 
not only can act, but can also sing, 
dance, toot a horn, roast popcorn, 
dream up monologues or magic 


tricks, and help dismantle the tent - 


within two hours after showtime. 

As for the plays, their jokes are 
never too old nor their sentiment 
too frank. ““Country folks’ taste in 
plays hasn’t changed a whit in 
thirty years,’’*says Roberson. ““They 
like the same old sentimental shows 
like Shepherd of the Hills or Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine; and anything with 
plenty of laughs like How Gertie Lost 
Her Garter, but they like Toby comic 
shows best of all.” 

This Toby, the favorite of the 
tent shows, is a red-thatched, gap- 


toothed, bumbling farmhand of. 


twenty or so. He’s all thumbs and 
malapropisms. But you can be sure 
that this hero of a hundred simple 
plots will best the assorted villains 
and the city slickers. 

In Swedish towns he may turn 
up in a yellow wig as Ollie Olsen. 
In small towns he’s played with 
broad humor; in big ones, with 
more refinement. Each Toby actor 
really builds his own Toby out of 
native wit and buffoonery. 

The tent business has had its 
share of Billy Roses, as well as its 
shoestring promoters. Paul English 
ran an extravagant version of tent- 
ing throughout Louisiana. His show 
boasted a sandpit where kids could 
play, a thirty-piece orchestra and 4 
self-rising orchestra platform, seat- 
ing space for 25 hundred, a velvet 
curtain, and a repertoire of Broad- 
way hits like The Noose and Light 
nin’. But the English show went 
broke in 1936. 

Clarence Ballaras, on the other 
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1, a 


; hand, has staged shows on nothing 
) but hope. During the dark °30s, he 


tted a chance to exploit the 

th of gangster Pretty Boy Floyd. 
First he put Mrs. Pretty Boy Floyd 
on the payroll. Then he bought a 
batch of thirty-year-old lithographs 
which had once advertised a stock 
show called Here Comes the Convict’s 
Sweetheart. Throughout Western 
Oklahoma, the lithos announced 
that Mrs. Floyd could soon be seen 
Statring in that vehicle; admission 
price, a nickel. 


THOSE WHo sniff at rural drama 
will be surprised to learn that some 
of Hollywood’s and Broadway’s 
most glittering talent matured in 
the tents. Some stars will admit it, 
some won’t, and a tenter has noth- 
ing but scorn for those who deny 
their beginnings. 

Jeanne Eagels, who made theat- 
rical history as “Sadie Thompson” 
in Rain, never denied it. For eight 
years she starred in plays like Lure 
of the City throughout Arkansas. 

Jennifer Jones, then known as 
showman Bill Isle’s daughter, ap- 
peared with the Harley Sadler Tex- 
as Troupe for two summers—and 
What’s more, she toted her two 
children along, as most tenters do. 


Clark Gable played juvenile parts 
with the Nat and Verba Gross out- 
fit throughout Kansas. His first 
wife was his leading lady. 

The Al Jackson Stock Co. in 
Madison, Wisconsin, carried Mel- 
vyn Douglas on its payroll; he later 
made good in Hollywood. Second 
lead was played by Ralph Bellamy. 
And Will Rogers is reputed to 
have come to public notice twirling 
a rope for the Murdock Brothers, 
who brought wrestling matches and 
vaudeville to eastern Pennsylvania. 

The talkies, the depression, and 
the hostility of small-town mer- 
chants have contributed to the tent 
show’s decline. Local businessmen, 
and above all movie proprietors, 
often persuade the city fathers to 
impose prohibitive license fees on 
traveling thespians, or to forbid the 
rental of empty lots to them. 

Still, it’s safe to say that Ten 
Nights in a Barroom and Toby shows 
will be good box-office on Main 
Street long after the current sensa- 
tion has vanished from Broadway. 
For the tent shows continue to 
bring real delight into the lives of 
thousands of humble, hard-working 
folk who plant and reap the na- 
tion’s wealth. Who could ask for 
anything more? 


Language Facts 


W Norway has had four different 
dialects and has changed its rules of 
Spelling four times in two centuries. . . 
A Hawaiian cannot pronounce , s, or ¢, 
and has to put a vowel after every con- 


'Sonant. When he tries to say “Merry 


Christmas!’ he comes out with “Mele 
Kalikimaka!” . . . Some native Aus- 


§ @alian tongues cannot count beyond 
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three. They render “seven” by “‘pair- 
pair-pair-one.” Mario A. Per 


w Russian is the language of only two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the Soviet 
Union. The rest speak 145 different 
tongues . . . The Philippines, with six- 
teen million people, have over fifty 
different languages and dialects. 
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by Frances Rockmore VELIE 


A LMOST THIRTY million people 
throughout the world today 


know shorthand, and a million 
new students are learning it each 
year. 


The demand for shorthand is 
spreading so rapidly that Amer- 
ica now has almost eight times as 
many schools where the subject is 
taught as it had thirty years ago. 
And public high schools in 99.80 
per cent of the cities and towns 
where shorthand instruction is of- 
fered employ the system developed 
by and bearing the name of Dr. 
John Robert Gregg. 

In Dr. Gregg’s opinion, society’s 
full use of shorthand has hardly 
begun. He says that if shorthand 
were taught to school children as 
a supplement to penmanship in- 
stead of making it optional in high 
schools, business schools and col- 
leges, efficiency loving America 
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The Gregg method, which has supplanted most 
other systems, started with a box on the ear 


rthand — 


for the Millions 


within a generation would save 
countless billions of hours each year. 

One educator, J. M. Snesrud, 
then superintendent of schools in 
Ortonville, Minnesota, advised in 
1921 that longhand be used for 25 
per cent of the written work in 
school, and shorthand for the other 
75 per cent. He estimated that at 
least five working hours a week 
would be saved for each pupil for 
other instruction—time wasted in 
writing the slower longhand. 

Dr. Snesrud contended we were 
subjecting our pupils to a psycho- 
logical strain, since the eye can 
read 150 to 300 words a minute, 
while the average speed of writing 
in longhand is 15 to 25 words 4 
minute. 

The doctor died before he could 
win acceptance for his idea. But 
educators are still arguing over it. 

Actually, were it not for the fact 
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that we have a longhand alphabet 


firmly entrenched in the languages 
of the world, and that any inter- 
ference with language customs 
makes passions run high, we could 
probably do without longhand en- 
tirely in either printing or writing. 
Of course all spelling would have 
to be phonetic, but that, too, would 
be in the modern tradition. 

The only written language of the 
Kamloop Indian tribe of Canada 
is shorthand. A French missionary 
who found them without any writ- 
ten language taught them the 
French Duployan system of short- 
hand. Never having had any long- 
hand, they do not miss it. 

Shorthand has been transcribed 
into almost every language. The 
Philippines have asked Dr. Gregg 
for permission to adapt his method 
to Tagalog, the native Philippine 
tongue. With independence, they 
expect Tagalog to be the language 
of their official and business cor- 
Tespondence. 

India, hopeful of obtaining Do- 
Minion status, has already made 
inquiries for shorthand adaptations 
to Urdu, Hindustani, and other 
Native tongues. 

The Gregg shorthand method 
works on the principle of a simple, 
single character for a simple, single 
sound. The characters flow in the 
Same way longhand characters do, 
On one level and in one direction. 
Gregg called it light line phonog- 
faphy because it dropped the 
Shading used in other systems. His 
‘Method supplanted all but a few 
of the hundreds of systems in exis- 
tence when his was first published. 

With Gregg’s system competent 
Shorthand reporters set down 200 


‘Words a minute—the equivalent of 
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about four newspaper paragraphs, 
This speed entitles reporters to put 
C.S.R.—certified shorthand repor- 
ter—after their names. Students 
average 75 to 100 words a minute, 
but champions have achieved the 
speed of 282 words. A swift long- 
hand writer trails with 40 words a 
minute. 

One champion, Showman Billy 
Rose,* got there with a potato. 
Billy had broken his right thumb 
and was unable to close his fingers 
over a pencil. He got a potato big 
enough to fit his grasp, stuck a 
pencil into it, and made his weird 
contraption fly fast enough to win 
the New York State shorthand 
championship of 1916. 

His shorthand skill got him a 
job as secretary to Bernard Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries 
Board in World War I, and gave 
him a head start toward his later 
spectacular success in show business. 


CurRENT shorthand began with 
a box on the ear. 

When John Robert Gregg was a 
schoolboy of eight, he was caught 
whispering in class. His teacher 
gave him a blow on the head that 
burst his eardrum and made him 
partially deaf for life. He was 
ashamed to tell his parents what 
had happened, and bore his pain 
and affliction in silence. Because he 
could not -hear, he was slow in 
school. He was rated dull by every- 
body and dubbed “Poor John.” 

One day a friend of the family 
visited the Greggs in the northern 
Ireland town of Rockcorry, and 
went to church with the family. 
When he took down the minister’s 
sermon in shorthand, the congre- 
*See The M tllion Dollar Rose, Coronet, June, 1945. 
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gation was impressed, but the min- 
ister was terrified. He had taken 
the whole sermon from one of a 
famous preacher. He pleaded that 
the copy be suppressed. 

So impressed was the father of 
the Greggs with the powers of short- 
hand that he ordered all his chil- 
dren to learn it. John’s brother and 
sister, both brilliant students, tried 
to learn the Pitman system then 
dominant, and failed. John Robert, 
then ten, determined to try. But 
despairing of success where his 
brother and sister had failed, he 
tried the system invented by Sam- 
uel Taylor and spent hours mas- 
tering it to prove that he should 
not be called “‘Poor John.” 

Pleased at finding the first thing 
he could ever do that his brother 
and sister could not, he studied 
dozens of other methods, too, and 
at nineteen he determined to write 
the perfect shorthand system. Luck- 
ily he was young and did not realize 
that through the ages scholars of 
phonetics and language had tried 
in vain to write the perfect system. 

Young Gregg used a new method 
of developing his symbols. He 
sought the words and sounds most 
commonly combined, and devoted 
his quickest flowing characters to 
them. He based the formation of 
his characters on the ellipse as the 
fastest, most natural curve to the 
hand. 

He opened a school in Liver- 
pool, up ten flights of stairs “‘where 
only the most devoted pupils would 
come, and arrived so out of breath 
that they had to stay to take a 
lesson.” 

Gregg sold his school and came 
to America to publish his short- 
hand book. He landed in Boston 
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with 130 dollars in his pocket, dur- 
ing the panic of 1893. He found 
offices closed and potential pupils 
searching for bread—not a new 
shorthand system. 

But Gregg’s shorthand manual, 
first published in Liverpool in 
an edition of five hundred and 


financed by a fifty dollar loan from 


his brother, became one of the best 
sellers of all time, second only to 
the Bible. For twenty years there 
have never been less than a quarter 
of a million copies sold a year, and 
some years sales go well over half a 
million. The Armed Services or- 
dered one million copies in special- 
sized editions to fit into uniforms. 

**A fiction best-seller is very nice,” 
Dr. Gregg says gently, “but that is 
only for a year or two. Mine go 
on year after year.” 

Gregg did not become a best 
seller, however, until after he had 
met and defeated the field. Chief 
contender and challenger was the 
Pitman system of the brothers Isaa¢ 
and Benn. 

Quarrels between the contending 
systems broke out in passionate let- 
ters to the press. When words ran 
out, the rivals resorted to tourna- 
ments, the speedwriting contests of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. Six of the fina, seven 
contests were won by Gregg writ- 
ers. Gregg was the undisptited win- 
ner and champion, and_ hig.gystem 
has all but crowded out the others. 


Dr. GrEGG, now 78, white-haired, 
rosy-faced, blue-eyed, works in New 
York City where he lives with his 
wife and two children, Kate, 
thirteen, and John Robert, ten. 

The original fifty dollars his 
brother Sam loaned him to publish 
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his first manual has mushroomed 


into one of the largest commercial 


textbook publishing houses in the 
world. A huge wood-paneled office 
in New York and branches in five 
cities produce, in addition to the 
original manuals on shorthand, 
books on typing, business English, 
secretarial practice, and others. 

It is a matter of regret to Dr. 
Gregg that shorthand is largely 
confined to the business world. 

**Housewives would save so much 
time if they wrote their lists in 
shorthand,”’ he says. “‘Letters would 
not be a chore if there were not 
such real resistance because of the 
conflict between the speed of the 
mind and the slowness of the hand. 
Interesting lectures would mean 
more to us if we could imprint them 
more clearly in the mind by writing 
them down—quickly and easily. 
Children who take examinations 
could devote all their energies to 
thinking, and not exhaust them- 
selves trying to make longhand keep 
up with their thoughts.” 

Dr. Gregg has the largest private 
collection of books on shorthand in 
the world—nearly two thousand 
volumes in twenty languages. His 
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most recent and most valuable ac- 
quisition—and this is the first an- 
nouncement that a copy of the 
book has been brought to America 
—is Timothy Bright’s Characterie, 
the first modern book on shorthand, 
published in England in 1588. Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, dealer in rare 
books, paid 510 pounds, or 2,040 
dollars, for the book at an auction 
in England, and sold it to Dr. 
Gregg a year ago for an undis- 
closed price. There are only four 
copies of the book in existence. 

Before the first World War, when 
Dr. Gregg was in Dresden, officials 
of the library there gave him some 
German shorthand texts for his 
famous collection. 

Spies, knowing that scarcely half 
a dozen Americans knew German 
shorthand, decided to use it for 
their espionage in America. The 
War Department brought samples 
to Dr. Gregg and asked him to de- 
cipher the code. 

With the aid of the Dresden 
books, Dr. Gregg cracked it. 

From Dresden came an indig- 
nant protest: ““To use our own 
books against us, Dr. Gregg, is not 
gentlemanly!” 


Mail Coach Maneuvers 


HEREAS, I am about to take a journey by mail coach from 
Virginia to New York, and whereas, it is uncertain whether 
/ or not I may live to return, I do therefore think it meet to make 
this, my last Will and Testament.” 


Such a will was common in Colonial America. Roads were so 
bad that, to prevent the coach from tipping over in the deep ruts, 
the driver called, “Now, gentlemen, to the right!” Whereupon 
all passengers stretched halfway out of the coach windows to 
balance it. ‘Now, gentlemen, to the left!” and the maneuver was 
repeated on the other side. This procedure was necessary as many 
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as a dozen times in six miles. 


—Frances FowLeER ALLEN 
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Pfe. La Houd 


Symbol of America 


by Howarp Fast 


OR A LONG time to come, Pfc. La 

Houd and civilization will be 
inextricably linked in my mind; 
from here on the two are one, and 
the misery of famine-stricken In- 
dian villages, the memory of men 
and women dying and starving, 
will be softened somewhat by the 
picture of Pfc. La Houd, benign 
and knowledgeable, in bathrobe 
and slippers, pacing before the mail 
car. It came about this way: 

I was in Delhi, India, back in 
those distant days when the end of 
the war still seemed years away, 
and I was told that I would have 
to take the train to Calcutta. I 
could not fly. This was not as 
simple as it seems, nor is a forty 
hour ride on the East Indian Rail- 
way a matter-of-fact journey. 

For a long time, Army personnel 
had traveled by air; that was taken 
for granted, and the technique had 
been admirably worked out. Rail 
travel was something else. For one 
thing, what about food and water? 
Those I questioned shook their 
heads. Eating or drinking out of 
bounds in. India is an invitation to 
cholera and dysentery, and as far 
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During the war, he was nursemaid, parent, 
guide, and a slice of home to Gls in India 
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as they knew, everything between 
Delhi and Calcutta was out of 
bounds. 

Halazone would purify my drink- 
ing water—in a limited way—but 
that was small consolation when 
you knew that cholera and plague 
were rampant in four towns along 
the way. And what about sleep- 
ing? Valuables? Then, too, it was 
130 degrees in the shade in Delhi. 
How did one exist in a metal coach 
at that temperature? 

There was only one redeeming 
feature: when I got to the railroad 
station I was to seek out Pfc. La 
Houd, the mail courier. 

It was then, mentally, that I 
laid my troubles on the broad shoul- 
ders of Pfc. La Houd. I got to the 
station in Delhi toward evening 
and looked about hopelessly. As 
usual, there seemed to be at least 
thirty thousand people present: men 
and women and children, dogs and 
goats, babies and old gaffers, some 
obviously traveling, but most of 
them simply there, as they are at 
every station in India. 

There were ragged beggars with- 
out number, vendors of every sort, 
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smoking tubs of hot rice and curry, 
soldiers of the Indian Army, cold 
drink stands, hot drink stands. And 
there were the cows, the placid, 
undisturbed white cows, insinuat- 
ing themselves everywhere with 
gentle and amiable purpose. 

The trains arrived and the In- 
dians packed themselves in. There 
was no menace, no anger, only in- 
credible confusion and dirt. 

I tried to find my train or get 
some clue to when it might come 
in, when it might depart. I got 
nowhere, but in the course of my 
search attached myself to Sgt. En- 
dreson of Colorado and Set. Segrest 
of Mississippi—or they attached 
themselves to mie. The magic word 
was “‘La Houd, the mail courier.” 

They had come down by car 
from a rest camp in the Himalayas, 
and they were traveling back to 
their base in Burma. 

We split up to cover all the plat- 
forms; we moved back and forth 
carefully, searching for an Amer- 
ican uniform. Segrest found it just 
as the quick night fell, the torches 
were lit, and the bedlam doubled. 

We pushed our way through to 
him, bearers dragging our luggage. 
We poured sweat; it was fifteen 
minutes past train time. Somehow, 
our luggage became separated from 
us. Great crowds of humanity 
wedged us in; train whistles hooted. 

And then there was Pfc. La 
Houd. His round face beamed, an 
air of peace emanated from him 
and settled on us gently and com- 
fortably. We grabbed him; at this 
point we were like three small home- 
less children. 

“La Houd!” we said. 
“La Houd,” he acknowledged. 
He waved a hand, and our lug- 
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gage appeared. “The train?’ we 
wanted to know. He explained that 
there was still twenty minutes. He 
told us to sit still, cool off, and then 
he departed. He returned with 
ice-cold bottled soda. ““Approved,” 
he assured us. “It’s good as gold. 
Drink all you want. Make your- 
selves comfortable.” 


More or LEss in that fashion, I 
came to know Pfc. John J. La Houd 
of Minneapolis. La Houd is thirty 
years old; he has two children; he 
talks Brooklyn, but has never been 
there; he’s been almost everywhere 
else. His job, when I knew him, was 
to convey several hundred sacks of 
mail from Delhi to Calcutta, a dis- 
tance of some nine hundred miles 
on what is not, perhaps, the worst 
railroad in the world. Arriving at 
Calcutta, he picked up more mail 
and returned with it to Delhi. As 
he pointed out, it was a job without 
a future, but someone had to do it. 

The human part of his job con- 
sisted of being father, mother, and 
nursemaid to GIs and other as- 
sorted passengers the Army assigned 
him. In essence, he represented 
civilization. 

The mail compartment in which 
he traveled was about twenty feet 
long and contained six bunks. The 
mail sacks covered two of the bunks 
and made a ridge between the 
other four. 

The car was ancient, run ‘down, 
filthy; the bunks were rotten; the 
smells were without number. At its 
best, the East Indian Railway is not 
good, and this was not its best. Into 
this, La Houd injected civilization. 

To describe La Houd is not 
enough; you have to see him in 
relation to an environment. When 
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the train was ready to depart, we 
climbed in and sat down on the 
bunks; we sat gingerly, with a sense 
of filth—we might have sat there 
all night. But La Houd appeared 
with two bearers. They had brooms, 
mops, and a bucket of water. When 
the train pulled out, a good deal of 
the surface dirt had been removed 
from our compartment. 

Then La Houd raised the screens 
and fastened them. An insect bomb 
appeared, and he sprayed the com- 
partment thoroughly. He climbed 
up to the electric fans and moved 
switches. Nothing happened. 

“Always the same,” he said. 
“Simply not a technological coun- 
try. The ,British don’t have the 
instinct and the Indians don’t 
know. Any of you know fans?” 

We didn’t. 

He went to his huge brown grip, 
emerged with a small tool kit, and 
went to work. In ten minutes, all 
four fans were spinning. 

We took off our shirts and under- 
shirts and luxuriated. La Houd 
stripped to the skin. From the grip 
emerged spotless linen. He made 
up his bunk and added a pillow. 
He put on white shorts and felt 
carpet slippers. He handed us each 
a sheet. We tried to protest. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I al- 
ways have a few extra.” 

While we made up our beds he 
checked his .45 and hung it up in 
easy reach. Then, from the inside 
of the same suitcase appeared four 
books — Caldwell, Hemingway, 
Conrad and Lewis. 

“Most of the time I spend read- 
ing improving books,” La Houd 
explained. Then, after a moment, 
he added, “‘You learn a little from 
everybody. When you have that 
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‘philosophy you look at mankind 













more comfortably.” 

“What about water?” Segrest 
wanted to know. “‘Do we drink the 
stuff on the train?” 

“Strictly no good,” La Houd 
assured us. “But wait.” From the 
brown bag emerged a red silk 
lounge robe. La Houd put it on 
casually. “Either you lose touch 
with civilization, or you retain it. 
What is eivilization? A state of 
mind.” 

We nodded in agreement with 
him: a state of mind. 

Now the train was pulling into 
a station. As it stopped, La Houd 
leaped off and disappeared in the 
midst of a crowd ‘of amazed In- 
dians. He returned with a bearer 
and a huge cake of ice. The ice was 
chipped into the sink. From the 
same brown bag four cans of fruit 
juice appeared. They went into the 
ice. The train started again and La 
Houd put his slippered feet up onto 
the mail sacks. He took out a pipe 
and filled it. 

“Give it a little time to cool,” he 
said. 


THAT WAS THE beginning of our 
acquaintance with La Houd. This 
was no comic strip character, no 
cartoon book representation, but a 
very large and competent man who 
never gave his surroundings an inch. 
During the next two days, I came 
to know a good deal about him— 
more than I ever could have known 
had I seen him in the States. 

At home, he would have lived a 
prosaic life, which is the life he 
preferred. He had a natural and 
warm appreciation of all the small 
things man earned in his long 
struggle against nature; he would 
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come home from work, take off 
his shoes and put on his slippers, 
eat a good dinner, and then he 
would read the paper. He was like 
a slice cut through the middle of 
America. He believed in that slice 
and he took it with him. 

We came to a plague-stricken 
town, and on the crowded plat- 
form a woman lay dying. Her head 
was in her husband’s lap, and three 
small children stood around her. 

Segrest, Endreson and I stood 
there and watched. We were help- 
less, frustrated, angry, but there 
was nothing we could do. 

I had never seen death so casual 
and awful as in this place where 


_ death was so common that nobody 


paid more than a passing glance. 

But La Houd came, and-. he 
moved matter-of-factly. He prodded 
the station authorities, and when 
they attempted to eject the poor 
dying woman, he drove them back. 

Afterwards he said, “They got 
to get angry about such things. I’m 
a quiet guy, but under such cir- 
cumstances I get angry.” 

The secret of La Houd was, as I 
said, that he never made a conces- 





sion to conditions. Before the war 
he had been a working man, and 
as a working man he had a set of 
standards. I don’t think I had ever 
appreciated those standards until 
he put them to work in that car. 

When the two boys bound for 
Burma discovered that they had 
forgotten their Atabrine, he pro- 
duced it. When I had a headache, 
he produced aspirin. None of this 
was accidental; La Houd remained 
aware of himself, he had a sort of 
agreement with himself. But this 
agreement involved everyone else 
as well. 

But his compact with civilization 
was what I liked best. “Civiliza- 
tion,” he said, “‘is something worth 
fighting for. But you got to under- 
stand civilization. You got to un- 
derstand that when it’s properly 
applied, it doesn’t hurt anybody.” 

Now the war’s over, but La 
Houd’s part in it will not soon be 
forgotten by us. He would insist, I 
am sure, that it was a small part, 
an unimportant part he played; but 
those towhom he revealed his splen- 
did compact with civilization would 
never agree, 


Train “Talk” 





Riverton THE SHRIEK of a train whistle tears the night apart 
and shatters your sleep, don’t cuss the engineer. He is not 

/ 2) blowing for his own amusement. The train whistle speaks a pur- 
Wwe 7» poseful language of its own. 
~ 


In case you have to cross railroad tracks or must frequent 
stations, it is well to remember that three short toots mean a stationary 
train is going to back up. So get into the clear! Bear in mind also that one 
long, sustained siren means the train is approaching a station. 

If you are a railroad worker or newspaper reporter and hear one long 
and four short whistles, drop whatever you are doing and go on the run. 
That is the railroad distress signal and signifies that somewhere along the 
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way a train is in terrible trouble and needs help badly. 


—Mary RAESER 
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by MaxweE.i C. WHEAT 


Upon the waters of the Great Lakes adven- 
ture and bravery run high. Merchant sailors 
constantly defy storm warnings posted by 
the U. S. Coast Guard and the Weather 
Bureau, in order to get their cargoes 
through on schedule. During the “Big Storm 
of 1913,” which churned the skies and the 
waters from Saturday, November 8, to Tues- 
day, November 11, many ships were 
lost, but only thirteen sinkings were ever ver- 
ified-—among them the Argus. There were 
other bad storms in Novémber, 1940, and 
March, 1943, but the “Big Storm” has 
never been forgotten. —Tue Epirors 


T WAS MILD and sultry on the 
lower Great Lakes that Satur- 
day morning, although the date 
was November 8, 1913. Sailors on 
the big ships in Buffalo Harbor 
peeled off their sweaters and shed 
their heavy underwear. 

“We'll pay for this. Heat in No- 
vember means a terrible wind,” 
predicted a pessimistic old wheels- 
man who sat on the hatch of the 
Argus. The big steel freighter was 
loading coal for South Chicago. 

“The storm warnings are already 
up,” he added, nodding toward the 
flagstaff at the nearby Coast Guard 
station. There a square red flag 
with a black center fluttered list- 
lessly above a white triangle of 
bunting. The flags signified a south- 
west gale. 

A watchman laughed carelessly. 
**This old ship can take a beating,” 
he said, ‘‘and I’ll be glad when we 
get goin’. It’s the last trip up, and 
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Many storms have churned our inland seas, but none like “the big storm” of 1913 
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with luck we’ll all be home for 
Thanksgiving.” 

The sky had a smoky look and 
the sun shone through the thin 
clouds a rayless disk, reddish and 
coppery. 

Lake Erie lay oily and calm, its 
water burnished by the coppery 
sun. Captain Gutch of the Argus 
emerged from the cabin in his 
shirtsleeves. He looked at the oily © 
lake and the sullen sky. 

“Give special attention to those 
tarpaulins,” he told the second 
mate. “‘Batten ’em down well, for 
it’s goin’ to blow.” 

The captain then took his place 
in the darkened pilothouse by the 


‘ open window. He glanced casually 


at the warning lanterns and then 
blew a short, sharp blast on the 
vessel’s w histle. That meant ‘ ‘let go 
your lines.” He swung to “slow 
ahead.” As the vessel passed the 
Coast Guard station a voice hailed: 
“Give your name and destination.” 

** Argus. Coal for South Chicago,” 
bellowed the young third mate. 
The ship moved into the night. 
An: hour later her deck lights were 
a tiny, white diamond far to the 
west. 

It was late Saturday when the 
Argus left Buffalo. For several hours 
the atmosphere remained oppres- 
sive and calm. By evening, how- 
ever, the wind had started to blow. 
Daylight came slowly through 
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| heavy, dark clouds. Persons looking 









skyward noted that below the dark 
canopy were white clouds, small 
and thin, that moved with the 
speed of greyhounds. 

By noon a full gale was sweep- 
ing the streets of Buffalo. The wind 
wailed through the telegraph wires. 
Street signs rocked and sturdy trees 
leaned far to the northeast. 

At the Coast Guard station the 
storm signals stretched out in the 
wind as stiff as tin plates. Lake 
Erie was a fifty-fifty mixture of 
white and green. The free-running 
waves leaped the Buffalo break- 
water, and their spray was carried 
far into the city. Even well up 
Buffalo Creek big ships jerked at 
their cables and threatened to 
splinter huge mooring spiles. A de- 
luge of rain rode with the wind. 
In just a few hours a two-inch fall 
was recorded. 

On the coal-laden Argus far out 
on the lake, the old wheelsman 
battled to keep the vessel on her 
course. 

“I told the boys it was goin’ ter 
blow!”’ he recalled exultantly. 

While the lower lakes were being 
battered by the southwest gale, an- 
other frigid, snow-laden blast was 
zooming down from Duluth, lash- 
ing Lake Superior to a lather. On 
all the upper lakes, northwest 
storm warnings were displayed. 

Both gales were of unusual in- 
tensity and seemed to increase in 
velocity as they moved toward each 
Other. Early Monday morning they 
‘Joined their tremendous forces over 
Lake Huron, and the hundreds of 
miles of lake surface boiled like a 
Witch’s cauldron. In a matter of 
Minutes rain changed to sleet and 


“sleet to snow. The great blizzard 
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of 1913 had been born. It was a 
tempest that still is referred to by 
all Great Lakes mariners as ““The 
Big Storm.” 

The coal-laden freighter Argus, 
upbound on the last trip of the 
season, pushed through the shel- 
tered Detroit River, negotiated 
small but angry Lake St. Clair, 
and at about three o’clock Monday 
morning approached Port Huron, 
where the St. Clair River opens 
into Lake Huron. 


As THE vessel neared Port Huron, 
the wind was howling like a ban- 
shee and the driving rain made 
visibility poor. The river offered a 
safe anchorage, while the heaving, 
raging lake promised nothing but 
stark danger. But Great Lakes 
skippers hold their jobs by bringing 
their vessels into port on time, and 
the Argus was due in South Chicago 
ona given day and at a given hour. 
The ship did not stop in the shel- 
tered river water, but pushed stol- 
idly on. A few moments after she 
left Port Huron her lights were 
obliterated by the driving spray. 

As the gale raged, shipping offi- 
cials sat in their snug offices in 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago, 
They listened to the wind as it 
shrieked past their windows, and 
waited anxiously for shipping news 
that was slow in coming. Wireless 
service was disrupted and telephone 
and telegraph wires were in a 
jumble. Only fragmentary dis- 
patches sifted through, and the 
news they brought was all bad. 

The Northern Queen of Buffalo, 
one of the finest steel ships on the 
lakes, had been driven ashore near 
Kettle Point, Lake Huron. Eight 
unidentified bodies were washed 
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ashore near Port Huron. A big 
vessel was being battered to pieces 
on Angus Island, Lake Superior. 
Scores of ships were long overdue 
and unreported. 

When Captain Gutch left the 
shelter of the St. Clair River that 
tempestuous Monday morning and 
his ship caught the full force of the 
gale, he must have regretted his 
zeal in continuing. But by that 
time regrets were futile. There was 
no turning around. 

The Argus was on her last trip 
of the season. It proved to be her 
last trip for all time. Four oars and 
a life raft, washed ashore just south 
of Kincardine, Canada, across from 
Saginaw Bay, offered the first evi- 
dence of her destruction. Later, 
more wreckage was found strewn 
along the beach. 

It was not until several days 
after the blow that a fairly accurate 
account of the storm’s toll appeared 
in the newspapers. Thirteen vessels 
were reported lost with all on 
board, and more than two score 











ships had been heavily damaged. 

As is always the case after a 
catastrophe, the public sought 
someone to blame, and its wrath 
centered on the Weather Bureau. 
Protests poured into Washington 
charging that shipping had not 
been properly warned. 

The charges were without foun- 
dation, for as early as ten o’clock 
Friday_ morning storm warnings 
were flying at every Weather Bu- 
reau station on the Great Lakes as 
far east as Oswego on Lake On- 
tario. The ships were caught in the 
gale only because the warning 
flags were disregarded. 

That storm, in November of 
1913, has been followed by other 
great storms, and will be followed 
by storms as long as men navigate 
the Great Lakes. Warning signals 
will continue to be posted, but 
doughty skippers and brave crews 
who put cargo and schedule above 
their own safety will continue to 
sail past them, sometimes to dis- 
aster and death. 


Nuggets in Jest and Earnest 


wW Cartoon Clips: An obviously pam- 
pered lady to her portly escort: “You 
spend more on your old income tax 
than you do on me!’’—The Strand 


W Signposts: Motto of an Alabama 
High School graduating class: “The 
Elevator to Success Is Not Running— 
Take the Stairs.”’—J. N. Baker ... At 
the entrance to a small Pennsylvania 
cemetery: “Persons Are Prohibited 
from Picking Flowers from Any but 
Their Own Graves.”—Voo Doo... In 
the window of a beauty parlor: “‘Don’t 
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whistle at a girl leaving here. She may 
be your grandmother.” —The Ware Shoals 


Life... Over the mirror of a New 
York barber shop: “Satisfactory Hair- 
cuts or Your Hair Refunded.” ... 


Advertisement of a New York laundry: 
“Though we don’t give your shirts the 
third degree, we make them come 
clean !”’—The Caravan. 


W Short Takes: Courtesy is making 
your guest feel at home when you wish 
he weré.—nas. Ever Hiers-. - ay 4 you don’t 
know what you’re talking about, be as 
brief as possible.” —Howar W. Newton 
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Four pages of capsule reading * 
yaried, amusing and memorable 


Want a Trip to the Moon? 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the rocket 

during the war may carry man 
to the moon in the not-too-distant 
future. But when he arrives, Old 
Luna will not give him a very 
pleasant reception. 

There will be no atmosphere 
in which he can live, no air on 
which to carry sound and odors. 
The temperature of the rocks will 
reach 214 degrees Fahrenheit dur- 
ing the dayanddrop to 243 degrees 
below zero at nightfall. This change 
occurs because there is no protec- 
tive atmosphere on the surface of 
the moon to retain the warmth of 
the day or permit the transfer of 
heat from lighted areas adjacent. 





There will be no rain. No clouds. 

Nor will there be any weathering 

to cause erosion. There- 

fore, rocks will be sharp 

and mountainsides will 

SSN be steep and jagged. 

A Plains and broad val- 

leys will be covered 

With voicanic dust, constantly spat- 

tered with meteors or “shooting 
Stars.” 

To the human eye, the sky will 
appear black instead of blue. Un- 
twinkling stars will shine right up 
to the sun’s border. The sun itself 
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will rise above the moon’s horizon, 
then pass slowly westward for 1414 
earth days, tempering the rocks to 
blistering heat. After that the sun 


will set and leave the rocks in 
frigid darkness for 1414 days. 
Once landed on this dead satel- 
lite of jagged mountains, countless 
craters, and white-hot plains, man 
will view the distant earth from 
the interior of his rocket with a 
nostalgia he had never known be- 
fore, wishing he were back on the 
glorious green planet he will never 
see again. —Vance Hoyt 


Old Masters and Beer Barrels 


rR. ARMAND HAMMER is the 
D tradition-busting super-sales- 
man who began retailing imperial 
Russian crown jewels and million- 
aires’ art collections in department 
stores. He has made millions on 
beer barrels, suits of armor, trac- 
tors, furs, stained-glass windows, 
typewriters, antique clock keys and 
paneled rooms from European 
castles. In a single twelve-month 
period he has sold and bartered 
as much as 25 million dollars in 
goods. 

Currently the doctor’s uncon- 
ventional merchandising offers 
knick-knacks from great collections 
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at Gimbel Brothers’ New York de- 
partment store. Orthodox dealers 
shudder, but the doctor retorts: 
“The millions buy more art ob- 
jects than the millionaires.” 

A dapper, quiet-spoken dynamo, 
now 48, Dr. Hammer was grad- 
uated from Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in June 
1921, and decided to organize his 
own medical mission to aid famine 
sufferers in the Soviet Union. 

Russian grain supplies, he found, 
had to be saved for seed. Ne other 
grain could be imported—because 
the Soviets had no 
credit relations with 
other countries, and no 
gold surplus for over- 
the-counter transac- 
tions. Impetuously, the 
young physician offered a plan. 

*‘There’s a grain surplus in the 
United States,” he argued. “If I 
can get grain through my father’s 
company, will you send back the 
same value in Russian goods?” 

The project was successful, and 
overnight he became an American 
capitalist and a hero of the anti- 
capitalist Soviet Union. 

However, Dr. Hammer’s in- 
terests were eventually devoted to 
the collection of imperial Russian 
treasures which the Romanoffs 
had been amassing for hundreds 
of years. 

By 1930, Hammer had rounded 
up two thousand glittering imperial 
relics. He owned fourteen of the 
fabulous royal Russian Easter eggs 
of gold, lapis-lazuli, diamonds and 





other precious stones. Experts ap-" 


praised the collection at a million 
dollars—and Hammer obtained 
the government’s permission to 


take it out of the Soviet Union. 
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Promotion letters to the best de- 
partment store in every large city 
in the United States offered to 
arrange a sale of his treasures. 

A St. Louis store accepted his 
offer. On the first day ten thousand 
persons came to the store; and by 
the end of the day they had bought 
half the original exhibit. A similar 
exhibit, set up for only three weeks 
at Marshall Field’s in Chicago, 
lasted three years. 

Ihe doctor has practiced medi- 
cine only three times since 1921— 
once to lance a boil, once to de- 
liver a baby, and once to revive a 
man who passed out during a 
Pola Negri performance at Bos- 
ton’s Copley Plaza—but he renews 
his medical license every year. Ina 
life as packed as his, he may yet get 
around to the career he originally 
planned. —BEATRICE OPPENHEIM 


Shot by a Moth 


HERE HAVE BEEN few Cases as 
aden as the ““murder”’ many, 
many years ago of the Princess 
Caravella in Naples, Italy. During 
a party at her home the Princess 
retired to her room to snatch a little 
rest before the next dance. 

Shortly afterward she was found 
dead in bed, shot through the 
heart. 

It did not seem possible that 
anyone but her husband could 
have been in the room. <> 5 
So he was arrested on 
suspicion, being noted 
for his jealous disposi- 
tion. It might have 
gone hard with the 
Prince, too, but for the shrewdness 
of a Naples police officer. 
Carefully examining the bed- 
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® ‘chamber, he found, lying on the 


floor, one of those very large moths 
that are common in Italy. The 
imsect’s wings had been badly 
singed by the lighted candle stand- 


ang on 2 bedside table. 


The police officer noticed also 
that the pistol was lying on this 
table in such a way as to point 
right at the Princess’ heart, and 
some of the powdery dust from the 
moth’s wings still showed plainly 
on the trigger. 

From these signs he deduced that 


-the moth had been burned, and, 


fluttering and spinning, had fallen 


won the table. Its wings had struck 


the lightly sprung trigger, thus 
firing the pistol. On this evidence, 
which satisfied the court, the Prince 
was acquitted. —H. E. ZimMeRMAN 


When Hamlet Sold a Kiss 
“w WOULD GIVE a hundred dollars 

I if he would hold me in his 
arms and kiss me just once.” 

The scene was a parlor car of an 
Overland train in the ’70s. The 
speaker was a tall woman, richly 
dressed and wearing many jewels. 
Her voice was so loud that other 
passengers paused in their conver- 
Sation to listen. 

“Yes,” she told her seat com- 

panion, “he is marvelous. Such a 
tragedian. I was thrilled with his 
performance. The wonderful part 
is, he is sitting four seats behind 
us. But he’s with such a common 
Woman. Who can she be?” 
’ Her friend remarked: ““You mean 
Edwin Booth, the great Shake- 
Spearean actor, is on this train? 
My goodness, he may have heard 
you.” 

“IT hope he did,” she returned. 
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At Omaha, Nebraska, the at- 
tention of the passengers was drawn 
to the plight of a poor immigrant 
who had been robbed while asleep 
and left without sufficient funds to 
continue his trip. 

Booth walked up to the immi- 
grant. Without a word, he drew a 
hundred-dollar note from his pock- 
et and handed it to the poor man. 

The actor’s eye then 
fell on his gorgeously- 
dressed admirer. He 
approached her. “‘Did 
you mean what you 
said—that you would 
give a hundred dollars just to have 
me kiss you?”’ 

For a moment the woman was 
nonplussed, then she defiantly re- 
plied, “‘I did.” 

With great deliberation, the 
greatest American Hamlet of the 
day wound his arms around her 
and gave her a loud kiss. When he 
released her he said, “The fee, 
please.” 

She gave him the money. 

Taking no further notice of her, 
Booth then handed the money to 
the immigrant. “Here’s another 
hundred dollars,” he said. ‘“That 
will take you to your destination.” 

Under the circumstances, Mrs. 
Booth—his seat companion—fore- 
bore giving him a wifely rebuke. 

—ANGELA GIBSON 





Lace from a Tree 


OW WOULD you like to live in 

a land where clothes come 
practically ready-made off the 
tree? We’re referring to Jamaica, 
where grows the lacebark (Lagetta 
lintearia, if you want to be formal), 
a tree whose inner bark unrolls 
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into layer after layer of beautiful, 
gauzy white lace. 

The natives use the lace for man- 
tillas, fans, collars, shawls and other 
accessories. History has it that one 
of Charles II’s favorite cravats, 
presented to him by the governor 
of Jamaica himself, was made of 
this lace. 

Actually it’s the small branches 
only that unroll into large lengths 
of lace. The big branches and the 
trunk have outgrown such frivoli- 
ties, but from them you can get 
tough, closely-woven 
cloth with which the 
natives make most 
of their clothes. In 
addition, a_ thriving 
native industry has 
developed in the manufacture of 
ropes, whips and harness—all from 
the same lacebark fibers. Mats, 
carpets, bags and draperies also 
come from the tree practically 
read y-made. 

Mantillas for the sefioritas, ropes 
for papa’s boat, harnesses for the 
goat—think the natives stop there? 
Not on your life. They can also 
whip out the old machete and 
whack off surgical bandages, steril- 
ized by nature and soft as those 
rolled by the loveliest Red Cross 
volunteer. —M. P. REA 





Clowns Aren’t Lazy 


ucustus Rosins,’ a clown now 
A living in White Plains, N. Y., 
has an unusual act which depends 
basically on his own dextrous labor. 
While on stage he extracts from 
his large purple coat a waste bas- 
ket, a mop, a cigar box, an outsize 
magnet, a cocktail set, 12 mando- 
lins, 24 neckties, a music stand, an 
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oboe, a camp stool, 6 watermel- 
ons, a French railway conductor’s 
uniform, a bass drum, and 296 
bananas. 

“I got the idea,” says Robins, 
‘from watching a chorus girl hunt 
through her bag for a lipstick.” 

Equipped with pince-nez, vio- 
lent red yarn wig and moustache, 
and dressed in his long purple 
coat, Robins walks on stage and 
unzips a banana. He slips on the 
banana peel, then pulls out a 
pail and a long-handled mop to 
clean up. Next he takes out some 
sheet music and produces a vi0o- 
lin. After pulling a music stand 
and a stool out of his coat, the 
clown settles down to work in 
earnest, while humming a lunatic 
little tune. He becomes angry with 
the music, crumples it into a ball, 
and has nowhere to 
throw it. Out of his 
coat comes a waste 
basket. Solacing him- 
self with an apple, he 
finds he doesn’t like it. 
Then, reaching into his coat, he 
begins to pull out fruit—pine- 
apples, bags of oranges, and always 
more and more bananas. 

These bananas, typical of Rob- 
ins’ collapsible props, are made of 
carefully painted cloth covers 
stretched over springs which are 
fastened to six thin brass rods on a 
single base. Compressed, the 296 
bananas can be folded into a space 
about twice the size of a cigar box. 
By mechanical releases they can be 
taken off in any number of bunches. 

Robins remarks: ‘When I come 
on stage, I feel heavy and tired. 
I’m suffering from the heat. Then 
I start to work. When I walk off, 
I’m feeling fine.” © —Sara BAIME 
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by VIRGINIA MASON 


7 JIs NAME was John Frank Jones. 
H He was just five years old 
when I first met him and he had 
the appearance of most little Negro 
boys; but there the similarity ended. 
When my cousin and I met the 
bus that brought John Frank from 
the city, we had to carry him the 
two miles from the highway to the 
ranch because his pants were too 
tight. The average five-year-old 
would have been embarrassed, but 
* John Frank displayed the dignity 
and poise of an elderly scholar. 
During summer vacations the 
childrén of our family were invited 
| to my aunt’s ranch in southern 
California. John Frank was in- 
vited, too, because his grandmother 
and grandfather lived and worked 
there. This vacation privilege was 
» a joy to all of us, and we children 
ran wild as Indians. All but John 
Frank. He spent most of his time 
sitting on the rafters in the barn. 
He would watch the swallows 
building their nests or feeding their 
young, and would sing a little 
song of one word, repeated over 
and over: “Rosy, Rosy, Rosy.” 
He said there was more to it, but 
> he knew just the one word. 
Although healthy and normal, 
John Frank neither ran nor raised 
his voice. Boisterousness would not 
Have been in keeping with the 
strange, odd dignity of his bearing. 
The second summer he spent on 
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; : How the rich imagination of a young child transformed a barn into a cathedral 





the ranch, John Frank invited us 
to the barn to join him in sitting 


on the rafters. When we were 
seated, each on his own rafter, we 
found that we were not to play 
“school” or “‘grocery”’ or “shoe.” 
The game we played was “church.” 

The barn was transformed by 
John Frank’s imagination into a 
cathedral. The twittering of the 
swallows became organ music, and 
with the stage thus set John Frank’s 
song became clear to us. “Rosy” 
was his attempt to say “Rosary.” 

We were just ordinary children, 
and we looked with astonishment 
on this little Negro boy who tried 
to sing The Rosary, and who 
would rather play church than go 
fishing. But we had had strict 
religious training, and our aston- 
ishment was touched with awe. 
We had a new respect for John 
Frank’s quiet, dignified ways, and 
seldom refused when he asked us 
to play in the barn. 

At last our college years arrived 
and our days at the ranch were 
over. Some time later, while I was 
near the small parish church, I 
heard a boys’ choir singing The 
Rosary. The beauty of the music 
compelled me to go to the door, 
and, remembering the rafters in 
the big barn, I was not surprised to 
see that the leader of the choir was 
John Frank, dressed in the vest- 
ments of the church. 
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Tensions are released and emotions brought 
back to normal through the magic of melody 


by MARGARET WINSLOW FOWLER 
by 


EN OF SCIENCE who at first re- 
M garded the healing powers of 
music with condescending toler- 
ance are gradually becoming aware 
of its regenerating powers. Success- 
fully applied in many veterans’ hos- 
pitals, musical therapy today is be- 
ing enlisted more and more widely 
in the fight against disease. 

While music as medicine has 
been applied in many types of ill- 
ness, its healing powers have been 
particularly effective in mental 
cases. This was recently demon- 
strated in a psychiatric ward where 
the patients were “‘high.”” One wom- 
an who had worked in a paper 
mill was screaming, each scream 
inciting more madness through 
the room. 

Another, a young Swedish girl 
who had lost her baby, was cud- 
dling her pillow in her arms, croon- 
ing and babbling. Suddenly from 
the hall there came the sound of 
music. The ward door opened and 
a musical therapist slipped into the 
room. 

“Hello, everybody,” she said, and 
walked briskly between the double 
row of beds. Singing as she came, 
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she played her own accompaniment 
on a small portable harp. 

The mill worker stopped scream- 
ing; the Swedish girl stared in fas 
cination. Gradually the frenzied 
clamor of the mentally sick sub- 
sided. Patients sat swaying happily 
in rhythm to the melody of a well- 
remembered song. This was musi- 
cal therapy at its best. 

The mentally ill are extremely 
receptive to music, but musical pro- 
grams must be keyed to their moods, 
which run in cycles from “low” to 
“high.” In cases of manic depres 
sion, or dementia praecox, when 
patients are “high,” therapists be- 
gin their music on a lively note, 
gradually decreasing the melodic 
stimulation. The hour of musi¢ 
usually ends with the soothing, 
even rhythm of a Strauss waltz. 

In cases of melancholia, or when 
the mentally sick are “low,” the 
melodic progression is reversed. Be- 
ginning with a slow, soft melody 
such as Schubert’s Serenade or the 
Ave Maria, the musician builds the 
program upward to a more lilting 
theme, concluding with ‘a compo 
sition like Chopin’s Prelude in € 
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Major, to inspire a quiet, happy 
mood 

The therapeutic power of music 
has been applied to many of the 
sick and wounded of World War II. 
It has been especially helpful in 
shock cases, like that of a little 
WAC corporal. Olga, a slender, 
dark-eyed girl of Russian parent- 
age, had seemed well adjusted and 
happy in the service of her country. 
Yet the strain of Army duties in 
Africa induced a shock so severe 
that Olga had to be sent home and 
confined to a padded cell. She be- 
came moody, dismissed her present 
life, and lived only in the past. 

She had become dangerously 
manic-depressive when a musical 
therapist entered her room one day. 
The therapist sang in Russian a 
familiar folk song. Olga wept, but 
it was a healthy release of emotional 
tension and her first normal reac- 
tion in many weeks. 

The therapist came every day, 
and soon Olga joined in the songs. 
Three weeks later she was dismissed 
from the hospital. The familiar folk 
tunes had awakened pleasant mem- 
ories, which were the necessary 
stimulus to normal life. 

The power of music to revive the 
patient’s interest in life was again 
demonstrated in the case of Mike, 
a sensitive Irish boy who had come 
out of the war with a piece of shrap- 
hel in his brain. Doctors tried to 
build him up for the delicate opera- 
tion of removing the bit of steel 
lodged dangerously near the me- 
dulla oblongata. But Mike didn’t re- 
spond. His senses dulled with pain, 
he had lost the will to live. 

’ One afternoon as he lay listening 
to a program of recorded music 
played by a musical therapist, there 
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came the strains of The Rose of 
Tralee. Mike began to sing, feebly at 
first. Then his voice grew stronger. 

*““My grandmother used to sing 
it in brogue,”’ he said. 

This was a clue to happy asso- 
ciations of Mike’s past. The next 
day the musical therapist was back 


_—with an Irish woman who not 


only sang in brogue the songs Mike’s 
grandmother had sung, but played 
an Irish harp, as well. 

For several weeks she played and 
sang, and Mike responded, uncon- 
sciously rehabilitating himself men- 
tally and physically. The operation 
which doctors feared could not be 
performed was a success. 


PIONEER IN musical therapy in 
America was the late Mrs. Harriet 
Ayer Seymour, founder of the 
National Foundation of Musical 
Therapy. Mrs. Seymour was a con- 
cert pianist, settlement worker, ra- 
dio music commentator and teach- 
er. But perhaps her greatest talent 
was her humanitarianism. 

She began her therapeutic treat- 
ments by playing for the wounded 
of World War I. At first her music 
was planned only as entertainment, 
but Mrs. Seymour projected some- 
thing more. 

Through experience in many 
types of hospitals, she had observed 
how certain illnesses affected the 
sufferer mentally. She began the 
practice of applying different types 
of melody to individual ailments. 
By classifying music into two types 
—stimulating and soothing—she es- 
tablished a therapeutic approach 
from three levels: vibratory, emo- 
tional and spiritual. 

Typical of her successful experi- 
ments was a young Irishman who 
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had lost his sight through shock 
over the death of his wife. For days 
he sat listless and brooding, his 
vision obliterated through hyper- 
tension of the optic nerves. Seda- 
tives and other medical treatments 
had failed to relieve the tension. 

One day Mrs. Seymour rolled 
her small portable piano to his 
bedside and began to play Men- 
delssohn’s On Wings of Song. Other 
compositions followed, played in 
the same tender theme. The young 
man sat silent and unresponsive. 

Realizing that she had failed in 
her musical selections, she changed 
her program the fol- 
lowing day and 
played simple folk 
songs of the patient’s 
choosing. He re- 
sponded with thanks 
and asked her to re- 
turn. On the third 
day, as the patient 
sat listening toa 
happy little Irish jig, 
his tense optic nerves 
relaxed. He sprang 
to his feet shouting, “‘I can see! I 
can see!’ A few days later he left 
the hospital, his vision completely 
restored. 

Mrs. Seymour preferred to think 
of the musical therapy method she 
formulated as an adjunct to medi- 
cine, rather than “a cure.” As 
such, it has been recognized: by 
many doctors and psychiatrists who 
are applying it as a practical part 
of hospital routine. 


MUSICAL PROGRAMS are planned 
in collaboration with doctors and 
nurses, in order to select the 
rhythms and instruments best suited 
to specific cases. Marches, dances, 
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and jigs are played in orthopedic, 
polio and amputee wards, as lively 
music stimulates inactive muscles, 

One young polio victim in a New 
York hospital lay in a cast, unable 
to move a toe. Suddenly, while a 
Sousa march was played, the lad 
started unconsciously moving his 
large toe back and forth in time 
with the rhythm. This involuntary 
movement was the beginning of 
rejuvenation of the lax, diseased 
muscles in the boy’s legs. 

At Grasslands Hospital in Val- 
halla, New York, children in the 


polio wards take their exercises 
with music. Some- 
times the exercises 


are done while the 
children sing little 
songs with dramati- 
zations which call for 
clapping, waving, or 
wiggling of the toes. 
Therapists and nurs- 
es find it rewarding 
to see a small victim 
involuntarily movea 
paralyzed arm or 
leg. It’s the beginning of the long 
road back to a normal childhood. 

Cardiac patients are also coming 
in for their share of musical therapy. 
One large hospital in the East is 
treating its heart patients with one- 


half hour daily of music in 2/4 and 


6/8 time. There is no personal con- 
tact, however, between patients 
and musicians. The musicians play 
unseen. Slow, soothing strains are 
prescribed to modify pulse and 
blood pressure, thus bringing the 
patient back into a more even, 
natural rhythm. 

Music played in the evening puts 
the mental patient in a quiet frame 
of mind for the night. One New 
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York specialist has found that men- 
tal patients who have music before 
going to sleep will rest through the 
night without “night terrors,” while 
those who do not have it are restless. 

Stringed instruments have proved 
the most effective in therapeutic 
treatment. Instruments popular 
with patients are the violin and 
Autoharp, with voice, in three part 
harmony. This is especially suc- 
cessful in mental wards, as portable 
instruments afford contact between 
patient and musician. 

Brasses are barred at all times. 
Boogie-woogie and jazz are elimi- 
nated, too. False notes aggravate 
and broken rhythm is undesirable 
in all types of sickness. Patients 
seldom ask for jazz. Veterans fre- 
quently request Ah! Sweet Mystery 
of Life and Ave Maria. Many ask 
for music “‘that will get me to sleep.” 

Many therapists are successfully 
applying their own methods of heal- 
ing with music. Perhaps one of the 
most promising of these is Daniel 
Shansky, a former percussionist of 
the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, whose therapeutic method 
consists of teaching music to the 
patient. Using wind instruments, 
drums and the piano, while work- 
ing with cases of cerebral palsy, 
Shansky is producing interesting 
results under the supervision of 
doctors at Bellevue Hospital. 





One nineteen-year-old girl, af- 
flicted since birth, was considered 
by many as a hopeless case. After 
twelve weeks of persistent work and 
patient instruction, she could play 
Too Old to Dream, while reading 
the score on the music rack directly 
in front of her. Her fingers have 
since become so much stronger that 
she can now dress herself and per- 
form other essentials for her own 
care. Shansky hopes eventually to 
strengthen her fingers so that she 
can type and thus earn her living. 

With graduates of the National 
Foundation of Musical Therapy 
working in the public hospitals of 
43 states, the curative powers of 
music are being applied to every 
type of illness. Though scientists 
and therapists agree that musical 
therapy is still in an experimental 
stage, they are confident of future 
results far exceeding today’s. 

The future may see the deyelop- 
ment, too, of special music for 
specific illnesses. Dr. Ira Altshuler 
of Detroit has already entered this 
field with his Therapeutic Suite No. 1. 

Whether musical therapy is an 
art or a science,.it works. Said one 
difficult patient, a tough Texan, 
while drifting off peacefully to the 
strains of Saint Saéns’ The Swan: 
*T haven’t had much education, 
but I sure do like the birds, and 
flowers—and music.” 


Twist of the Tongue 


URING A BROADCAST in Mexico City over Station XEW, H. V. Kalten- 
born’s Spanish almost caused a minor international situation. While 
talking in this Latin tongue, Kaltenborn intended to say, “Eisenhower 
loves the French people.” Instead he actually remarked, “Eisenhower 


loves the French girls.” 


. 


—NBC News 
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Martha Truman is as American as the soil of the Missouri farm which neurished } 


She Presidenti Mother 


by Mary CLARKE 


ARTHA ELLEN TRUMAN is as 
M deeply American as the soil 
of the Missouri farm which nour- 
ished her and her son, now the 
President of the United States. Her 
father, Solomon Young, and his 
beautiful red-haired wife, Harriet, 
made the long river journey from 
Kentucky to Missouri in the 1840s, 
when it was still a frontier state. 

She can remember the family 
kitchen filled with armed raiders 
in the Civil War years. She and 
the other children crouched under 
the table while their mother calmly 
baked biscuits for the marauders 
who were butchering the hogs and 
burning the barns. 

With such a background, per- 
haps it is not astonishing that 
Martha Truman should embark 
without fear on her first plane trip 
at the age of 92, and enjoy every 
minute of it. Her visit to the White 
House was marred only by the wel- 
coming crowds everywhere. She 
complained briskly to her son that 
she couldn’t understand why, as 
President, he couldn’t tell them 
to go away. 

Few mothers of Presidents can 
have seen their sons achieve the 
country’s highest honor with feel- 
ings »so mixed. She told reporters 
she couldn’t be really glad he was 
President because she was so sorry 
that President Roosevelt was dead. 
She said that if Harry had been 
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voted in, she’d be out waving 
flag; but it didn’t seem right to ® 
happy or wave flags then. 

The little white-haired lady 
waved many flags for her son, ha 
ever, in the years since he solem 
trotted around the farmyard with 
her, clutching the egg-basket, and 
since he went away to fight @ 
World War I. She doesn’t dou 
he will make a good President. She 
taught all three of her children 
know right from wrong and she% 
never had to worry about any @& 
them, she says proudly. 

Her one regret has always be 
that she and her husband couldn’ 
afford to send Harry to colleg 
but she knew he’d manage to edu 
cate himself anyway, and he hag 

Mrs. Truman, now 93, ris@ 
early, eats heartily, and goes & 
bed early—uniless her son is speakg 
ing over the radio. Then she sif 
up to hear him. Her daughter 
Mary, reads the President’s spee 
to her the next morning, too, a 
then mother sits down to writ 
son what she thinks about it. 

Her praise and criticism voié 
the forthright common sense chaf 
acteristic of this remarkable littl 
lady. She wants always to be abl 
to say what she said of Ha 
Truman’s first speech as President 

‘““Everyone who heard him tal 
this morning will know he’s sincef 
and will do what’s best.” 
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DANGER 
Is My Business 


Peril walks hand in hand with 
men who explore the ocean floor: 


_ vou ean share their adventures in 


this exciting hook condensation 
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ger Is My Business 


HE BOTTOM of the sea is my 
workshop, and I like it. Ever 
ace the first day I went down 
© it, in a rickety diving dress 
ithout safety valves or telephone, 
m fifty feet of water off Lower 
alifornia, I have loved it. Before 
fhat day in 1931, I had been in 35 
Sountries and had sailed all the 
en seas and trod all the six con- 
iments. The bottom of thé sea, cov- 
ing four-fifths of the world, was 
continent I finally chose. I was 
when I found it, and I had 
looked for many years. 
'A lot of water has drifted over 
y head since then, and over the 
tads of the men who dive with 
me. We’ve made many movies— 
ine ones you’ve looked at calmly 
a the theatre and then whispered: 
MFaked! It’s all done in a tank.” 
| We don’t feel we are taking our 
s in our hands every time we 
®, any more than a pedestrian 
s he is risking his neck when he 
Wosses a busy street. My crew and 
have been diving for years, and 


we have never had a serious ac- 
cident that could be blamed on 
equipment or negligence. 

When we began we were as 
ignorant as babes, and the Jap 
fishermen who taught us knew 
littlhe more. They allowed us to 
come up from the. bottom as fast 
as we chose, and we did not know 
we were risking the bends. They 
decompressed in hot baths, and 
taught us to do the same. Later 
we got hold of a Navy manual 
with charts of the safe time a diver 
can remain at each foot of depth, 
and the safe time for coming up 
each foot—decompressing. 

The bends are nothing more than 
pressure built up inside the body 
by nitrogen which has been lique- 
fied under pressure. If the diver 
comes suddenly to the surface, 
this liquid nitrogen, released of 
pressure, returns to gas and forms 
bubbles in the blood. The pain is 
excruciating. Blood vessels may 
burst, and if one breaks in the 
brain, it is all over. 

By decompressing the diver— 
bringing him up slowly, holding 
him stationary at points along the 
way—the lungs have a chance to 
gather the gaseous nitrogen from 
the blood and exhale it. If the diver 
has to ascend quickly, he can be 
put into a recompression chamber 
filled with air brought to the same 
pressure at which he was working 
on bottom, and then gradually 
decreased until surface pressure is 
reached. 

Fortunately, none of my boys 
has ever had a severe case of the 
bends, nor have I myself. 

There is, I suppose, a kind of 
courage involved in deep-sea div- 
ing. But courage, to me, is simply 


msed from the book Danger Is My Business. published at $3.00 by Simon & Schuster, New York, N. Y.; 
copyright 1938 by John D. Craig 














something that momentarily keeps 
logic from working. I have done 
things that were dangerous, and 
while doing them have known that 
my mind was shutting out logical 
thoughts. When the act has been 
completed, and logic entered un- 
assailed, I did my trembling. 

Fear is a destroying thing, a 
form of nervous shock which in- 
creases respiration, perspiration and 
pulse count. Living with it, we treat 
it as a problem to be overcome by 
rhythmical breathing and the logic 
of comparison. But we are not big, 
brave, fearless men: often we are 
scared badly. It is only because we 
have been frightened so often that 
we endure its constant presence. 

When I slip below the surface in 
a diving suit, I do not think that I 
will die. Somehow, I have a fanci- 
ful idea that I will be fairly long- 
lived. Yet one way or another I 
already have more than a nodding 
acquaintance with death. It has 
only two possible things to offer: 
sleep or a new adventure. Either 
might be attractive. 


I See the World 
HE STREAM Of a man’s life has a 
lp of eluding him. If anyone 
had asked me on my sixteenth birth- 
day what I intended to be, I would 
have said an engineer, like my 
father. I would have said that I 
intended to go to college, that I 
hoped some day to go to New York 
on business, and that I might, in 
the far future, take a trip to Europe 
‘with a wife, after the children 
were raised. 
I never was graduated from a 
college. I am not an engineer, ex- 
cept in a practical, amateur way. 
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Danger Is My Business 


I was born in Cincinnati in 1903, 
and when I was eight my family 
moved to Long Beach, California. 

My father died when I was six- 
teen, and we found that we were 
very poor. So one day I went to 
a tool company where my father 
had been comptroller. I gave my 
age as 21, and. got a job in the 
department where oil-drilling tools 
were manufactured and repaired. 

In the next four years I did pretty 
well, until I became chief trouble- 
shooter in a California country- 
side that had gone oil crazy. 
Then, because I got a good tip and 
because my father’s old geologic 
maps helped me, I bought land that 
had oil and leased it to a drilling 
company. The wells came in—and 
at the age of twenty I was rich. 

For the next six years I traveled 
all over the world. Toward the end 
of the trip, in India, I started 
taking moving pictures of wild 
animals. I spent exciting months in 
the jungle, learning how to be a 
cameraman, while in California 
the -oil wells were trickling out. 

In the spring of 1928 the oil 
checks virtually ceased, and my 
globe-trotting days were over. I 
sailed for home by way of Tahiti. 


There I met a Hollywood film 


company shooting a South Seas 
romance. They told me I belonged 
in Hollywood where, with my 
jungle experience, I would get 
along quickly. 

But there were no camermen 
needed in Hollywood. When I did 
finally get a job it was as second 
cameraman on a messy expedition 
to Lower California for fishing 
pictures. We returned with a lot of 
junk, but there were a few good 
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by John D. Craig 


shots, and the expedition’s backer 
made me a proposition. Could I 
take an expedition out—on my 
own? The company badly needed 
fish pictures. He would buy all I 
could deliver. 


I BORROWED some money and 


) began to pick the men for my 
| expedition. Second in command 


Was an old-time cameraman, La- 
Coste, who could get movie equip- 
ment from a film library by promis- 
‘ing some pictures in return. Another 
crew member was Ernie Crockett, 
yeteran Hollywood cameraman. 
Now he was tired of the studios 
and wanted excitement. A third 
man was Douglas Campbell, whom 
I had first met in Egypt on my 
world tour. He was a little man but 
he had been an amateur boxing 
champion, a racing driver, and 
had won a national fancy diving 
chanipionship. 

I made arrangements with a fish 


cannery at Cape San Lucas to shoot 
| some pictures in return for supplies 


and lodging. Then I discovered that 
the company that owned the can- 
nery shared fishing concessions in 
Lower California with Shim Shim- 
bata’s Japanese company, so be- 
tween the two offices I arranged for 
a camp on Cedros, a mountainous 
and isolated island halfway down 
the peninsula on the Pacific side. 

We sailed on the Hawk, an old 
fishing boat manned by Japs. We 
Stopped first at Ensenada, where 
We were approached by a tall 
young Englishman who claimed he 
had met me in Tahiti. I didn’t 
remember his face, but I decided 
On impulse to hire him. I asked his 
‘Mame. ““Name?”’ he said. ‘‘Oh, it’s 
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James 
he was lying, but it made no dif- 
ference for I liked him instinctively. 

As we sailed along I felt relieved 
and happy. With a crew of ad- 
venturous, capable youngsters like 
Campbell, Crockett and Ernest we 


. . . James Ernest.” I sensed 


could make adventure films for 
Hollywood, and perhaps, later on, 
produce our own pictures. Ad- 
venture would be our business. 

When we reached Cedros we 
wandered around the island in the 
Melrose, the cannery’s boat. Soon 
we came on a big Shim Shimbata 
camp, where Jap fishermen were 
gathering abalone, a shellfish found 
on sea bottom. 

The fishermen were divers, using 
all the equipment and rigging es- 
sential for deep-sea work, includ- 
ing an air compressor engine. We 
took pictures of them and asked 
questions about diving. The head 
diver, a friendly Jap, said he could 
teach me quickly. 

It was a few days before I got 
accustomed to the idea of going 
down in a diving dress with no 
more preparation than a few in- 
structions about not bending over, 
keeping my lines untangled, and 
jerking on the life line to signal 
that I wanted to come up. But 
one afternoon I climbed into the > 
cumbersome dress. The tender of 
the lines, an old Mexican named 
Antonio, smiled and nodded to 
give me confidence. Then I let 
go and slowly drifted down. 


In a Watery Fairyland 

I HELD My breath at first, then 
slowly inhaled. The air smelled 

and tasted stale. Faintly I heard a 

tunk-tunk sound. The compressor 
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was pumping air through the line. 
My feet hit bottom, and I was 
surprised to find myself standing up. 

I stared through my face plate 
into the blue-green void that is 
daylight under the sea. Everything 
was very quiet. Tall grasses waved 
gracefully in the current. A silvery 
cloud of minnows drifted by. More 
and larger fish gathered around me 
—speckled ones, striped ones, flat 
and fat ones—ogling me with cold 
curiosity. The background was a 
base of rugged, dark rocks and 
from them grew a forest of Kelp— 
a fairyland forest. 

I wasn’t down very far—about 
thirty feet—and the Japs let me 
stay for what seemed a long time. 
I was discovering a new world and 
already planning to come down 
again with a camera. My old idea 
of using oxygen masks and goggles 
for undersea work seemed suddenly 
ridiculous. 

As soon as my helmet was cff, 
I was jabbering to the head diver 
about making pictures. Old An- 
tonio talked to me like a father. 
I had been down only twenty 
minutes in shallow water, he said, 
and had done no work. There was 
more to being a diver than that. 

Next morning I went down again, 
and then the other boys tried it. 
We went down again and again, 
sometimes by ourselves, sometimes 
with a Jap to lead us. It was a 
curious bottom of hills, valleys and 
entangling kelp forests. One day 
‘from the surface we saw a beautiful 
ravine filled with waving plants 
and odd fish. We wanted to go 
down into it, but the walls were 
too jagged. One of the Jap divers 
offered to guide us into the ravine 
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from a safe place at the lower end, 
and Crockett and I went down 
with him. 

The Jap went first; I followed. 
As we neared the rocks I felt the 
pull of a powerful tidal current 
and braced myself against - it, 
Suddenly I saw the Jap lifted off 
his feet and swept around a jutting 
pinnacle. Helpless, dangling in 
midwater, he was crashed against 
the: face of the rocks. Somewhere 
above, his air line fouled and coils 
of loose line came drifting down. 

Then he seemed to change—to 
telescope into a dwarflike figure. 
Tons of water pressure were crush- 
ing him. His face plate was smashed. 
I saw something coming from it 
that looked like gray smoke. It 
was blood. It all happened so 
quickly that we could hardly realize 
a diver had been killed before our 
eyes. 

We signaled to be pulled up. 
Antonio was already hauling up 
the Jap. In stunned horror we sat 
staring at the battered body. 

Later, Antonio explained that 
our helmets, like the dead diver’s, 
had no safety valves to prevent air 
escaping in case the air line broke. 
**At your cannery,” he said, “‘there 
are some old helmets with check 
valves. Maybe you could fix them 
in these helmets. It would be safer.” 

It would also be safer, he said, if 
I sent to California for phone equip- 
ment to install in the dresses. Then 
the divers could converse with the 
men in the boat and avoid acci- 
dents. Antonio was so eager that 
we begin our own cperations that 
I closed a deal with the head Jap 
diver. We borrowed suits, equip- 
ment and a compressor, and then 
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we returned again to the cannery. 

Working up and down the coast 
of Lower California on the Melrose, 
we gathered experience and infor- 
mation. The Japs, we learned from 
Antonio, had not told us the 
hazards a diver faces. We discov- 
ered for ourselves the dangers of 
pressure, the chances of getting 
fouled in kelp beds, the menace of 
a sudden fall from an underwater 
cliff or wreck. 

There are many ways a diver 
can die, and all of them are quick. 
Even when he suffocates, it is all 
over in eight minutes—the length 
of time that air remains in his dress 
after the air line has been cut. If a 
killer whale, shark, manta ray or 
octopus gets after him, death is 
more swift. 

Of the three types of man-eating 
shark—tiger, white and blue fin— 
the worst is the blue fin. Fortunate- 
ly he is a blue-water fish, sticking to 
depths where men usually do not 
go except in big boats. But, like 
other sharks, he can smell and hear 
what goes on under water, and will 
come long distances to wherever 
blood has been spilled. 

A blue fin, however, is a sissy 
compared to killer whales, the most 
voracious, cruel, bloodthirsty things 
that swim. They grow to 25 feet, 
with blunt ugly heads and teeth 
like ice-cream cones. Their mouths 
are enormous, as is their appetite, 
and they eat anything. A 21-foot 
specimen was once caught and slit 


‘open. In its stomach were thirteen 


porpoises and fourteen seals. 

We finally met one. We were 
shooting undersea pictures near a 
grotto formation and Crockett, us- 
ing a helmet with one of our new 


phone sets, had gone down. In a 
few minutes Antonio turned pale 
and said “Johneeee, he’s got a 
killer whale.” It seemed unlikely. 
Crockett was in only fifty feet of 
water, and killer whales seldom 
came into shallows unless very hun- 
gry. But on the beach was a herd 
of seals. That was the answer. 

Crockett had gone into the grot- 
to, then observed the water darken. 
Clumsily he turned around. In the 
small entrance was the head of a 
killer whale, full grown. He was so 
large he could only push his snout 
into the cave. Yet time and again 
he smashed at the entrance, biting 
at the rocks and looking wistfully 
at Crockett, who reported it all to 
us by phone. 

The killer seemed to have de- 
cided on Crockett as a meal. I 
looked at the seals. If they would 
only put out to sea, perhaps the 
killer would follow. I jumped into 
the skiff and pulled for shore. The 
seals headed for open water. 

Just as I returned to the boat the 
killer came up again. He saw the 
seals and the seals saw him. The 
killer was right after them. In a 
hundred yards he had three strag- 
glers inside him and was after the 
others without slackening speed. 

When the killer and his dinner 
were half a mile out, we told 
Crockett to blow, and he did. The 
first thing he said when he came up 
was: “Why didn’t you send me 
down a camera?” 


I Encounter an Octopus 

HE OCTOPUS is a maligned 
‘Lenten He has been depicted 
as an ugly mass of tentacles, waiting 
to trap unwary divers. We found 
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that actually the octopus is a timid 
creature. It is curiosity which 
makes him put a tentacle on a 
diver; it is the diver’s fear that 
causes trouble. If he tries to pull 
away or hack the tentacle with his 
knife, the poor devil gets frightened 
and slides out more and more 
tentacles. If the octopus is big, he 
will use his. powerful parrot-like 
beak and cut the diver to ribbons. 

The octopus has eight tentacles, 
each a solid, hard muscle knobbed 
with 250 suckers. He likes cold 
water and dark places, and usually 
stays put. But when he moves he 
is the fastest thing under water. 

An experienced diver can avoid 
being attacked by an octopus. 
The first tentacle that reaches out 
is merely investigatory. If it informs 
the octopus that the object is not 
good to eat, he will withdraw it. 
The wise diver, when he encounters 
an octopus, puts his naked hands 
under his armpits and remains 
perfectly still. When the investiga- 
tory tentacle has been removed 
he can get away in a hurry. 

But once, when working under- 
sea at San Benito Island, I didn’t 
have such good luck. Looking for 
a movie location, I found a hole 
on bottom about forty feet deep and 
twenty in diameter. I went down 
its side, then paused until my eyes 
became accustomed to the dark- 
ness. When I could see I looked 
around—and froze in my tracks: 

The hole was inhabited by an 
octopus. A tentacle slid out and 
caressed my leg, ankle to knee. I 
put my hands out of sight, but the 
octopus apparently didn’t like me, 
for the tentacle dropped off. I 
slowly brought my hand down from 
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my armpit and moved it to. the 
inlet valve. The dress ballooned. I 
kicked at the levers of my shoe 
weights. They dropped off. I began 
to rise. 

But the octopus had seen me. A 
tentacle grabbed my ankle. By the 
time we got to the surface he was 
all over me, slimy and ugly. 

I felt myself being towed quickly 
to the boat. Then, one by one the 
tentacles dropped off as the boys 


cut them away, and I waited to ° 


be struck by the beak. They 
smashed that first, though, and all 
I got out of the experience was a 
bad fright and an eight-foot tentacle 
that now reposes in an alcohol jar. 


TxHose wuo kill from fear, whether 
they be men, animals or fish, are 
more dangerous to the innocent 
passerby than killers whose motives 
are hunger and hate. The thing 
most feared by a deep-sea diver is 
one of these fear killers—the manta 
ray. 

He has great fins that grow 25 
feet from tip to tip and carry him 
through the water at tremendous 
speed. He is as ugly as anything the 
imagination can conjure, and 
weighs tons. His mouth will easily 
admit two men, and one flip of his 
whiplike tail will cut themi in two. 
Yet he is not a killer except by 
accident. 

If the manta grabs anything that 
pulls against him, if he hits any- 
thing strange and unyielding, he 
goes crazy with panic and flies off 
blindly, flipping his tail, smashing 
with his wings, crashing into ob- 
stacles with blind force. 

It was a manta that first brought 
tragedy to my, diving crew. One 
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by John D. Craig 


morning off Lower California, Jim 
Ernest came to me with an old map 
showing the wreck of a gold ship 
in La Paz Bay. He was so sure that 
we could bring up treasure that I 
decided to take a chance. We 
could film the wreck anyhow, and 


' sell the movie in Hollywood. 


We found a wreck in approxi- 
mately the right spot and I went 
down on it first. Then Ernest went 
down with a camera; we might as 
well take pictures whether we got 
treasure or not. 

Rising bubbles tell the diver’s 
story. They are his shadows, mov- 
ing where he moves, telling those 
on the boat above what he is 
doing and where he is going. We 
followed Jim’s every step. He went 
to the wreck, then retreated slight- 
ly. He was setting up the camera. 
Then he walked to and fro, figur- 
ing his own actions from an actor’s 
standpoint. He signaled for another 
camera and we sent him two more. 

4The bubbles moved toward the 
wreck, then turned back to the 
cameras. There was a jerk on the 
line, then another—then another 
—then the emergency signal. ‘Pull 
up!” I yelled. 

Antonio hauled away. He had 
just gathered in the slack when a 
terrific yank on the air line almost 
pulled him overboard. He let the 
lines ease off. I signaled to Jim. 
No answer. The signal line was 
fouled. 

Again Antonio pulled hard. The 
hose quivered. There was more 
than a diver on it. Suddenly it 
parted and shot to the surface, 
Writhing like a snake. I had the life 


. line. Almost at the same instant 


it came up, broken, shredded. . . . 
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Jim had eight minutes to live. I 
went over so fast that my face plate 
barely clicked shut before the water 
was over it. 

I hit bottom and looked around. 
Jim was gone. I walked around for 
what seemed like years, until I was 
exhausted and trembling, but he 
wasn’t there. Campbell went down 
and looked. Crockett went down 
and looked. Finally darkness forced 
us to stop. The next day we 
searched, and the next. I found 
one heavy lead shoe. That was all. 

When we got back to Holly- 
wood we developed the film we 
had found in Jim’s cameras. Then 
we gathered in the projection 
room. It was like going to a funeral. 
The scene opened beautifully: Jim 
went to the wreck, pulled out some 
rotten planks, dragged them into 
the foreground, then turned his 
face to the camera, smiling. Then 
he started to explore the wreck. 

At this point something darkened 
the scene. Jim looked up. His face, 
through the face plate, was anx- 
ious. He tried to rise. A huge 
manta ray swept into the picture. 
He paused over Jim, turned, de- 
liberately seized the lines in his 
huge flippers, then shot away. Jim 
braced himself. The jerk lifted him 
off his feet, and at the same instant 
the life line fouled on the wreck 
and parted. The manta, stopped 
by the momentary resistance, got 
excited. He wheeled and bore 
down on Jim, hitting him, lifting 
him, carrying him toward the 
camera. They both shot right at 
us as we looked at the screen. Then 
the camera fell over, the film zig- 
zagged crazily, and stopped... . 

To set the cameras and act your 
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own death scene is a tough as- 
signment. It can only happen, I 
think, under the sea. The wreck is 
still there, and for all I know the 
chest that Jim sought may be filled 
with gold. It can stay there. The 
manta wins. 


Farmers of the Sea 

FTER Jim’s death we shifted a 
A field camp to San Benito Is- 
lands, fourteen miles seaward from 
Cedros, and cruised around in the 
Melrose. 

No diver has any idea of what 
will come next out of the quiet, 
gray-blue-green world around him. 
At San Benito, we cursed the 
sharks, octopi and every other fish 
in the sea for their incurable curi- 
osity, which caused us trouble and 
danger, but it was my own curios- 
ity that put me in my worst spot. 

The Japs who taught us to dive 
were extremely nice. I therefore 
had no excuse for being curious or 
suspicious when I decided to visit 
some other Jap divers at a camp 
called Red Rocks on Cedros. But 
I did let my imagination convince 
me that these sly Orientals were 
laying mine foundations for an 
attack on America. 

When we reached their camp we 
tried to talk with them but they 
did not know English—or pre- 
tended not to know—so we dis- 
covered nothing. We spent all day 
watching their boats, with a diver 
working from each. I decided to 
go down next day and photograph 
their machinations. 

Just as I was about to go over 
the side the Japs began yelling and 
howling, warning me not to dive. 
They pointed to a place beyond 
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where they were working, seaward, 
I decided to do as they suggested, 
then walk back with my camera 
and catch them unawares. The 
spot they showed us was in a kelp 
bed, where long fronds covered the 
surface. The sounding lead showed 
42 feet. But as I was going down, 
the boat drifted over an undersea 
valley, twice as deep. When I 
dropped I blew my valve, leaving 
very little air in the dress, enough 
for only seven fathoms. 

Down and down -I went, past 
where I expected to land. The 
pressure was terrific and I passed 
out while signaling for more air, 
But the boys got the signals mixed 
and sent down a camera. Gradually 
air pressure built up in my dress 
and when I came to, the camera 
was dangling a few feet away and 
I was rolling on the sea floor, 
tangled in kelp, my lines, and the 
camera wire. Somehow I got my 
hand on the camera and clung to it. 

I could see ahead to the end of 
the valley, about ten feet away, 
and beyond that was something 
that looked like the Elysian fields. 
The smooth bottom was covered 
with a strange purple growth that 
moved in the slight currents like 
wheat in a summer breeze. It was 
very beautiful as I lay there half- 
conscious, while the boys, now 
aware I was fouled, hauled and 
hauled without budging me. 


How onc I lay there I do not 
know. I had given up hope of 
rescue. Then suddenly I thought I 
really was dead, for there appeared 
before me, out of nowhere, a large 
white form. It had arms and legs, 
puffed like pillows. It had a 
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dome-shaped head and a white 





world as though he were going to 


, eye. It was a Jap diver, wearing  kill—one of the best undersea shots 
a white burlap coveralls to offer a_ I ever made. 
, less attractive surface to octopi. 
r In his hand he carried a common The Riddle of the Lusitania 
¢ garden rake. bj igen kelp-farm incident finished 
| He stood there watching my lines us with diving for a while. We 
y strain as the boys pulled. Then he. had been warned enough by the 
. disappeared. Suddenly I got sick. ocean. Back in Los Angeles we 
He was going to leave me to die. found that our expedition was a 
g With a tremendous effort I turned success; almost all the film was 
1 halfway around. There, right be- salable. 

hind me, with a knife in hand, was The next four years were spent 
: the Jap diver. He was cutting my mostly in perfecting our technique 
. lines! as divers, putting safety gadgets 
’ I felt the camera motor running. on our gear, and taking under- 
f My twitching fingers had tripped water pictures for Hollywood. We 
| it. I tried to pull away from the came close to death many times. 
y Jap but he had cut my life line and We failed to get the pictures we 
. was holding me by the cut end. went after more than once. But 
. He was slashing the kelp, cutting in the main we were successful. 
d a path to get at me. Danger, as a business, paid fairly 
’ Suddenly I felt my feet come free good dividends. 
. and I started to move backward, In 1934 I decided to make a 
: away from him. I tripped and fell, picture on my own. In my library I 


> a 
~ 





and he came over to me. Just as 
he reached the point where he had 
a free swing, he sheathed his knife, 


had a lot of film from various ex- 
peditions—odds and ends the stu- 
dios hadn’t bought. I fitted these 


s seized the other end of my life together, wrote a sound track, ti- 
" line, tied the ends together, and _ tiled the result Sea Killers, and set 
d motioned me to my feet. out to tour the country. 
f He beckoned me to follow and By the summer of 1935 we were 
¥ meekly I walked behind him out in Boston, where I met another 
" of the valley and into the purple young diver, Eugene Nohl. He 
r fields. On the other side were five. was experimenting with some div- 
4 Jap divers, raking, cutting and __ ing gear he had invented off Cutty- 
| harvesting the purple plant. hunk. Would I come out to see it? 
The Japs were sargasso farmers, I agreed, and we got together at 
cultivating the beautiful sea plant Newport a week later. 
for market. They had spent nine Nohl had been working on a 
1 years developing their fields, which _ self-contained diving dress which 
4 is why they didn’t want us to dive would operate without an air line 
into them with cameras. But the and, if necessary, without a life 
e ‘pictures I involuntarily took were line. The diver would be free of 
7 swell. They showed the Jap coming entangling ropes, of the danger of 
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at me with his knife, for all the 


having his air line cut, of the danger 
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of having the compressor stop. The 
same idea had occurred to me 
many times, and I had experi- 
mented with it in filming undersea 
fights—bottles of compressed air 
on the back of the diving dress, 
with a pipe connecting them to the 
helmet. Nohl had gone further, 
working out technical details, and 
we began to spend hours discussing 
a Craig-Nohl dress. 

That Christmas I sat in my Chi- 
cago laboratory working on a pre- 
liminary sketch for the self-con- 
tained suit. Beside me was an 
invitation to attend a congress of 
film producers in London in Janu- 
ary, and to bring along some under- 
sea equipment and pictures taken 
with it. Two weeks later, the sketch 
finished, I was standing on the 
deck of the Paris.in New York 
Harbor, talking with ship news re- 
porters. They asked: “‘When are 
you going to film the Lusitania?” 

The reporters told me that a 
diver named James Jarrat, using 
the new Tritonia diving dress, an 
all-metal contraption invented by 
the British, had reached the sunk- 
en liner at 312 feet. I shuddered. 

“Even if I were invited to film 
it I don’t see how I could do much 
at that depth,” I told the reporters. 

But on the sea trip to England, 
an idea took hold of me. When the 
‘Lusitania stole in from the Atlantic 
to the coast of Ireland on May 7, 
1915, German torpedoes ripped 
her open. More than a thousand 
lives were lost. The Germans said 
she had been torpedoed because she 
carried munitions. The British 
government denied it. The world 
wanted to know. And there was 
reported to be from two to fifteen 
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millions in gold bullion in her 
strong room, plus 300 thousand 
dollars in currency and jewels in 
the purser’s safes. 

As I stood at the rail of the 
Paris, the idea of the Lusitania’s 
treasure did not intrigue me. 
There was something else about the 
ship, something elusive and tempt- 
ing. The idea of so vast a catas- 
trophe happening so _ suddenly 
made me want to look at the ship, 
so that I could reconstruct her last 
minutes. 

When I got to London I called 
on Joseph S. Peress, inventor of the 
Tritonia dress, and he told me the 
Lusitania story. She had sunk in 
sight of land, between Galley Head 
and Old Head of Kinsale. Fisher- 
men on shore had plotted her 
position by landmarks. The first 


- salvage effort was made by a Phila- 


delphia company soon after the 
war. Divers in standard dress at- 
tempted to search for the wreck but 
the water was too deep, and swift 
currents swept them off their 
courses. 

In the years following, other 
plans to salvage the Lusitania failed. 
Then, in 1935, the Tritonia Corpo- 
ration sent out a salvage ship, the 
Orphir, a former lighthouse-service 
boat built for rough weather. 
Probably no other craft would have 
withstood the ‘battering the Orphir 
took. Out of 108 days, only 36 were 
fair enough to work. 

Off Galley Head the Orphir criss- 
crossed the sea, using an electric 
depth recorder which records on a 
graph the topography of the ocean 
floor. Finally, after heart-breaking 
delays, the depth recorder sketched 
an object on the bottom 84 feet 
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high and 769 feet long, the Lusi- 
fania’s dimensions. The sea at this 
int was 312 feet deep. 

The Orphir’s diver, Jim Jarrat, 
was anxious to go down. And here 
the Tritonia suit came into play. 
Peress had designed an all-metal 
dress that would resist great pres- 
sures: the diver was actually in a 
metal tank, except that he could 
walk, turn at will, and operate 
steel claws that served as hands. 

Down Jarrat went—ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty fathoms — 240 feet. 

_There the winches stopped creak- 

ing and Jarrat spoke over the 
phone: “I am standing on the 
plates of a ship; I can see her 
rivets. The hull is covered with 
slime, but under it there is little 
corrosion. The rivets measure about 
two inches.” The Lusitania’s rivets 
were one and seven-eighths. 

That was almost Jarrat’s last 
message. Hardly had he cleared the 
hull on his way up when a gigantic 

E drag anchor, which the Orphir had 
| taught in the wreck to hold her 
' fast, tore loose. Jarrat didn’t know 
it until the big iron hook swung 
past his face plate, almost scraping 
it. He realized it was swinging in 
a circle, closing in. The next time 
it would hit him. He would be 
crushed by tons of metal and go 
down to lie with the Lusitania’s 
other dead. 
The Tritonia dress saved him— 
; not by its strength but by the fact 
that he could be drawn upward 
much more quickly than can a diver 
in ordinary gear. He was whisked 
above the whirling anchor and 
brought to the surface, pale and 
trembling. He never got down 
| again. Winter fog and rough seas 
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closed in. The Orphir’s task was 
finished for the time being. She 
had located the Lusitania. 


Ready for Anything 
pec 1 LEFT England I dis- 
cussed salvage problems with 
the Tritonia Corporation. They 
wanted me to film the Lusitania 
undersea operations. They would 
give me contracts. But these would 
depend on my ability to produce 
lights that would make such work 
possible. No one had ever illumi- 
nated a movie set at such depth; 
bulbs would not stand the pressure. 
If I could solve the problem I could 
go on the Orphir the next summer. 

I sailed for America with more 
than that problem. It would be 
impractical to try the movie job 
in a Tritonia dress: we needed 
more mobility. The Tritonia dress 
would be a death trap if we got 
fouled up. A self-contained gear 
was the answer. 

We could work that out, I knew. 
But how about communications? 
Well, why not radio? It was very 
difficult to get a radio signal in 
water, but we might be able to work 
it out somehow. 

I went first to the General 
Electric laboratory at Nela Park, 
Ohio. After 32 days of work by 
lighting engineers, they put their 
developed bulbs in a pressure tank 
and turned on the pumps. Up, up 
the gauge went, past five hundred 
pounds per square inch, up to 
seven hundred. The lights were 
still burning. That meant they 
would work in depths up to fifteen 
hundred feet—an unheard-of depth 
for artificial illumination. 


Then I went off to Milwaukee— 
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Nohl’s home—and settled down with 
him and Jack Browne*, another 
young diver, to design a self-con- 


tained dress. Weeks later we de-. 


cided we had solved all our 
problems with a unique and flex- 
ible dress, revolutionary from top 
to bottom. It could be used, we 
calculated, in depths up to four 
hundred feet. We tested it in the 
rock quarries of Wisconsin, where 
the water is sometimes three hun- 
dred feet deep. It worked. 

But now, in the summer of 1936, 
the Lusitania job was called off. 
Hitler had marched into the Rhine; 
Mussolini was invading Ethiopia. 
The British government decided 
that to salvage the Lusitania, with 
its attendant publicity, would be 
rubbing salt into German wounds. 
So the Orphir went to reconnoiter 
other wrecks and we were told to 
continue our experiments. 

In a way I was glad. We knew 
that our real problem now was 
air—or the nitrogen in it. Decom- 
pression time—or time of ascen- 
sion—from the Lusitania’s depth of 
312 feet was impracticable. For a 
depth of only 250 feet, the Navy’s 
diving table specified nearly five 
hours! A diver might die of ex- 
posure while being decompressed. 

A substitute gas was needed, a 
gas which would not have the 
narcotic effect of nitrogen and 
would not agglutinate the blood. 
Gene had a young friend in medi- 
cal school at Marquette Univer- 
sity—Dr. Edgar End. To him we 
went with our problem, suggesting 
that helium might solve it. He 
agreed to experiment. Meanwhile 
we would perfect our radio equip- 


*See Top Man in the Deep Sea, Coronet, Nov., 1945 
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ment, for we now planned to 
broadcast from the Lusttania, send- 
ing a word picture of the salvage 
job around the’ world. 


In June, Nohl, Browne and I 
walked into a Milwaukee hospital 
to find out whether men can 
breathe helium mixed with oxygen 
under pressure. ““You understand 
that it’s your funeral if anything 
happens,” Dr. End said. We nod- 
ded. Then we stripped to the waist 
and entered the recompression 
chamber, a big boiler eighteen feet 
long and seven feet in diameter. 

Inside the chamber it was hot 
and humid, unlike the ocean. The 
door was closed. Outside, watchers 
gathered at a window. The first 
blast of air shot in, jolting the at- 
mosphere. We opened our mouths: 
the air hurt. Then Gene and I put 
clips on our noses, adjusted the 
mouthpieces, and began to breathe 
a mixture of 79 per cent helium and 
21 per cent oxygen. 

The pressure went up. A faint 
streak of red appeared on the cot- 
ton stuffed into my nose. The pres- 
sure hit forty pounds, the chamber 
was full of swirling mist. Two more 
pounds to go. Sweat streamed down 
our faces and bodies. Frantically 
we swallowed salt tablets. 

Finally the hour came to an end, 
Now we would find out what 
happened to men who breathed 
helium and attempted to decom- 
press in one twenty-fourth the 
ordinary time. 

The noise was shrill as the first 
blast of air came out of the cham- 
ber. The gauge went down, the 
hiss was deafening. It began to get 
cold; we slapped our arms and legs. 
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The fog became so dense I couldn’t 
see the other boys. We were half 
frozen and came out shivering. 
Blankets were thrown around us. 
We sat down to wait for our bodies 
to blow up, or get paralyzed, or 
turn into torture chambers of pain. 

But nothing happened. Doctors 
examined us. We were all right. 
The next day we felt fine. I went 
away elated. We had our dress, 
our radio, our lights, our camera 
and our. atmosphere. We were 
ready for anything. 


I wRiTE TuHIs book on the thresh- 
old of great adventures. The 
Lusitania job will be our big mo- 
ment—the supreme test and the 
supreme thrill. We hope to get a 
percentage of the treasure, some 
five million dollars. We will make 
the motion pictures. We will do the 
broadcasting, and no greater thrill 
will ever come to me than sending 
up word to the Orphir and to the 
listening world that we are walking 
through the Lusitania’s saloons and 
passageways. 

Our first descent probably will 
be the most perilous, because we 
plunge into a depth and to a 
wreck only glimpsed by Jarrat 
when he stood on the steel plates. 
With a working base established 
on the slimy hull we will begin our 
explorations, blazing a trail with 
dynamite and gigantic grappling 
hooks. When the plates are torn 
away we will enter the hull in our 
rubber suits, dipping in and out 
passageways that the Tritonian 


3 monsters Cannot pass. 


I can clearly envisage our prog- 
ress. We slip into the Lusitania 
at D-deck level, which is simple 


enough with the ship lying on her 
side. But ‘the steel decks are criss- 


crossed with rotten wood. If we 
should slip and plunge down 
through this debris, the fall would 
be ninety feet, the width of the 
vessel. The sudden change in 
pressure would crush-us, breaking 
every blood vessel in our brains. 
So we must descend with lines, 
feeling every inch of the way. 

When we pierce the liner’s 
plates we may find ourselves bur- 
rowing into tons of bunker coal. 
As we come to walls we shall chop 
through them if possible. If not, 
the Orphir will send down pile- 
driver weights—huge mushrooms 
of iron, swung from cables. These, 
moved up and down by winches, 
will batter the obstacle. Then we 
will go down again, through the 
hole cleared for us. 

When we finally locate the 
strong room, the rest will be com- 
paratively simple. With undersea 
acetylene torches, salvage divers 
will cut through steel walls. Near 
the strong room, we believe, are 
the safes. They need merely to be 
cut from their fastenings, gripped 
with grapples, and drawn up by the 
Orphir. In the same way the gold 
will be dragged from the strong 
room. Down there, on the floor 
of a cold and sullen ocean, we hope 
to retrieve the treasure that will 
make our dreams and plans for the 
future come true. 

I have not the slightest premo- 
nition of accidental death. It is 
the serenity of foolishness, perhaps, 
but I am quite sure I will live 
to tell my grandchildren how I 
ripped the Lusitania apart. Old 
men are like that. That is why I 
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have decided to put my story on 
record now. 

Perhaps in the Valhalla to which 
all good divers go when their air 
lines are cut and the water pours 
in, this book will not be read. 
There I can lie in the Elysian 
fields with Jim Ernest, listening to 
other divers tell tall stories. I will 
miss my camera; otherwise it will 
be all right. There will be dangers, 
of course, for I am speaking: of an 
adventurers’ nirvana. It will be a 
new adventure, the greatest ad- 
venture yet—and danger, after all, 
is my business. 


Epilogue 

oun D. Craic, writing in 1945, 
J adds this epilogue to Danger Is My 
Business: 

“The Munich Conference in 
1938, forerunner of World War II, 
put a final halt to the Lusitania sal- 
vage operation. Just as in 1936, 
Britain was anxious not to an- 
tagonize Germany, still a ‘friendly’ 
power. In Jarrat’s first dive on the 
Lusitania, he had found that there 
were two large torpedo holes in her 
side. The holes had burst inward, 
revealing that the explosion came 
from outside. Germany had tried 
to whitewash her U-boat com- 
mander by saying he had fired only 
one torpedo, and that its blast had 
set off the munition cargo which 


Berlin claimed the Lusitania was 
carrying. But Jarrat’s discovery 
gave proof—if any proof were 
needed—that Germany had lied. 

**After the Admiralty halted work 
on the Lusitania job, we turned to 
another, the Merida. But while our 
American syndicate was preparing 
for operations, an Italian salvage 
ship, the Falco, arrived at Norfolk 
late in the summer of 1938. Com- 
mander Faggian led the expedition. 
His success in retrieving six million 
dollars from the sunken Egypt in 
the Bay of Biscay was known to us, 
His equipment was modern and 
suitable for deep diving. 

The Merida wreck, lying thirty 
miles beyond the _ international 
line, was free salvage—first come, 
first served. The Italians had the 
jump on us. But my companion 
adventurer, Rene Dussaq, who 
better understood Italians, man- 
aged to get a contract with Faggian 
for exclusive film rights. It was too 
late in the year for diving, how- 
ever, so after the Falco located the 
wreck and marked it, we spent the 
winter collecting data to help in 
picture and salvage work. 

“In the Spring of 1939, first dives 
were made on the Merida, but 
work went slowly. Finally, after a 
summer spent in blasting, tearing 
and clearing debris, the floor of the 
treasure room was reached. The 
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next blast would open the room. 
Everyone was excited: tension ran 
high. 

“But at this point Faggian de- 
cided to return to Norfolk for 
supplies. My picture instinct of 
‘shoot it now’ was outraged. Yet 
try as I would I couldn’t convince 
Faggian to go hungry for a couple 
of days and get the treasure while 
weather was good and we were on 
top of it. He sailed for Norfolk. 

“Once in port, an engine broke 
down and Faggian ordered a trial 
spin to check equipment. The Falco 
did not return that night. In fact, 
she did not return for ten days 
during which perfect diving weath- 
er prevailed. I tried in vain to get 
out to the wreck. We felt that we 
had been tricked—that Faggian 
didn’t want foreigners aboard when 
he opened that treasure room. 

“And then the tension broke. 
Washington papers headlined, 
‘Merida Treasure Found.’ When Fag- 
gian returned to Norfolk he was 
furious over the report. He was 





more furious to find U.S. marshals, 
attorneys, insurance people and 
all the Italians in Norfolk on the 
pier to claim their share of the 
reported find. He swore he had 
found no treasure—only a small 
silver bar and trunks of Mexican 
bullfighter costumes. 

“Faggian insisted we accompany 
him to the wreck and photograph 
the barren strong room. We put 
our cameras aboard and sailed on 
the morning of September 1, 1939. 
Before reaching the wreck-site the 
radio brought news of Germany’s 
invasion of Poland. Immediately 
Faggian turned about. Within two 
hours of reaching Norfolk the Falco 
sailed for Italy, never to return. 

“We are still wondering. During 
those ten good diving days, did 
Faggian move the treasure from 
the hull to the sea floor, mark the 
spot, then pick up the loot on his 
way home? Maybe. But if we ever 
have our diving gear near Norfolk, 
we'll take a dip on that wrecksite 
—just in case.” 
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Last Year: In virtually millions of 
homes, thousands of schools and libra- 
ries, hospitals, military outposts wher- 
ever men read English, and of course 
in reception rooms of doctors and den- 
tists, twelve issues of Coronet took 
their places in 1945. On the book- 
shelves in our office there is a complete 
lineup of those twelve issues. They are 
all standing neatly in a row looking 
out at us. We should like to look back 
at them and hum a little self-satisfied 
tune to ourselves and feel that we have 
made a major contribution to a never- 
to-be-forgotten year. But like you, we 
are just plain folks, and 1945 has been 
far too big for us. In this year history’s 
most terrible war was won, science 
created out of the original energy of 
the universe a force which overshadows 
human achievement since the begin- 
ning of time, men of evil intentions 
were put down with stakes driven 
through their black souls, and America 
sacrificed many men and a great Presi- 
dent to the confusion of war. That was 
last year. On the eve of a New Year, 
we sit now at our desk and breathe, 
with all men everywhere, the prayer 
that 1945 was in reality a Last Year—a 
Last Year of international discord, and 
a Last Year of war on earth. We look 
forward now not only to a Happy New 
Year, but to a Happy New Era. 


Back te Work: Scott Hart (Tru- 
man & Ross: America’s No. 1 Team, 
page 9) is a modest fellow who tosses off 
his years of expert reporting with the 
statement that he is a “parade and pro- 
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cession expert,” and claims he has ce 
ered more of those affairs than “anyon ; 
now alive.” . Wespent many weekg 
of intensive research trying to get come) 
plete data for The Story of the Barefoot) 
Mailmen (page 115), but it wasn’t until: 
Theodore Pratt, who wrote the novel 
The Barefoot Mailman (Duell, Sloan and? 
Pearce), offered to lend us his notes 
that we got all of the facts. The paint. 
ings for our story, done by Stevan 
Deohanos for the Section of Fine A 
Federal Works Agency, Public Bui 

ings Administration, have been repeal 
duced through their courtesy and with) 
the permission of the West Palm Beach, | 
Florida, Post Office, whose walls they) 
grace. 

And talking about courtesy and pers 
mission, we are most grateful indeed to) 
John Morrell & Co. for allowing us to” 
use Edward A. Wilson’s paintings of 
The Good Old Days, which appeared in” 
our November issue—a feature you] 
shouldn’t have missed. . . . Dorothy ™ 
Malone, on the cover prettily, is under 
contract to Warner Bros.—doing her | 
beautiful bit in Janie Gets Married. 


A Little Crown: News has come to © 
us that the second, re-enforcing, inva= 
sion of Japan was to have been called? 
by the code name Coronet. Of course’ 
we dan’t know why the name was) 
chosen and we are deeply glad that the: 
invasion was never needed, but we still 
like to feel that had there been suc 
an invasion, we would have been, i 
some way, a small if only coinciden 
part of it. 
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HEN “Old 37106” drew to a stop at a for- 

saken spot near Elrod, South Dakota, passen- 
gers on the Chicago and Northwestern train were 
mystified. Their curiosity increased as the con- 
ductor stepped down and placed a wreath on a 
lonely mound marked with a simple cross. 

When the train was again on its way, the con- 
ductor told his passengers the same story he had 
told every Memorial Day for thirteen years—ever 
since the death of W. F. Chambers, whom he had 
succeeded on the run. 

One day, as Chambers stood on the platform, he 
noticed a boy on an embankment eagerly waving 
at him. “Big Bill’ waved back. Every day after 
that, for a long time, the boy was there as “Old 
106” thundered across the prairie. Then suddenly 
he was gone. Chambers ordered the train stopped. 
He looked around and noticed a small mound on 
the exact spot from which the boy had waved. 

“Big Bill” learned that the boy had died and 
his parents had moved East. But at their son’s 
request, they had buried him where he had waved 
at the train. 

So for 57 years“ Old 106” has stopped near that 
mound on Memorial Day, and a tribute of flowers 
has been placed on the grave of a boy who loved 
to see the train roar by. —Marore SMALL 
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» he ar two Coronet programs . . . the Coronet Story Teller, 

rred bs Kellogg. Monday through Friday morning, 11:30 
t “We 30 CST. 9:30 MST. 10:00 PST. And the Coronet Front 
. featuring Last minute headlines and top human interest 
res of the day. 9:55 pom.. EST, Monday through Friday. 
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> ™ Now there is frost upon the hill 4 
And no leaf stirring in the wood} 
The little streams are cold and § 
Never so still has winter stood. — 


George O Neil, Where It fs 
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